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ARTICLE. Xvi. 


MatTuo; or the Cofmotheoria Puerilis, 4 
Dialogue. In which the firft Principles of 
Philofophy ana Aftronomy are accommodated 
to the Capacity of young Perfons, or fuch as 
have yet no Tincture of thefe Sciences. Hence 
the Principles of Natural Religion are de- 
duced. . Tranflated and enlarged by the Au- 
thor. In IwoVolumes. O&avo. London: 
Printed and Sold by }. Hodges on London- 
Bridge. 1740. Vol. I. Pages 432. 


HE Speakers in this Dialogue are 
MatuHo and Puiton. The firft, a 
Boy of a fine Genius, afpiring to Know- 
ledge, and requefting Inftruction: The 
other, a Philofopher, verfed in the 





Sciences, and condefcending to the Capacity of his 
Pupil, The. whole is expreffed in the moft plain 


and 
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and familiar Way, without the leaft Ornament in 
the Compofition or Style. The firft Volume in. 
cludes fix Conferences. In the firft, Pilon \eads 
his Difciple into a Notion of the fpherical Figure 
of the Earth, and gives him an Idea of the Nature 
of Gravity. In the fecond, the fpherical Figure of 
the Earth is demonftrated: The Ulefulnefs of Moun- 
tains is evinced: The Magnitude of the Earth and 
Moon, and the Diftances of the Moon and Sun 
from the Earth are computed: The Abfurdity of 
fuppofing the diurnal Rotation of the Heavens js 
infifted on: The daily Revolution of the Earth on 
its Axis is proved, and the Order and periodical 
Revolutions of the Planets in the folar Syftem are 
ftated. In the third Conference divers Objections 
againft the diurnal Motion of the Earth on its Axis 
are anfwered: The Difference between abfolute and 
relative, true and apparent Motion, is explained. 
Other things treated of in this Conference are, The 
Magnitude of the Sun in refpect to the Earth: The 
Reafon why the Sun fhould be fo big: The Argu- 
ments which prove the annual Motion of the Earth. 
Ic is chen fhewn how that Motion is known by the 
Stars in the Night-time ; how the great Changes in 
Nature, with regard to us, are effe¢ted by the diur- 
nal and annual Motions of the Earth; and how the 
Viciffitudes of the Seafons, and lengthening or fhort- 
ening of the Days and Nights, are ‘caufed by thefe 
two Motions. _ | 

In the fourth Conference, from the Confideration 
of the Beauty and Order of the planetary Sy{tem, 
Matho is led to inquire how it began at firft to be ; 
or who was the Author of fuch a Work? The Prin- 
ciples are laid down by which this may be difcovered. 
It is fhewn, by a Variety of Arguments, that the 
Planets are continually impelled by two diftinct 
Forces, without which they could not revolve in 
Orbits about the Sun: That any Body of es 
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filts to revolve about a Center: That Gravity, and 
the Artraciion of Cobefion, cannot be the Effects of 
Matter, or any mechanical Caufe. Hence Matho 
difcovers that thefe Etfeéts muft proceed from the 
immediate Power of the Deity. This affords an 
Occafion of deducing the Unity and as/olute Per- 
fections of the fupreme Being in a plain and natural 


ay. 

> the fifth Conference, the Confequences of the 
Inactivity of Matter are confidered, with reference 
to the Productions in and about our Earth. It is 
evinced that Matter owes its Original to an imma- 
terial Being: That the fimple Exiftence of mate- 
rial Subftance evidences the infinite Power, and the 
various Species of Things formed out of it, the 
Wifdom and Goodne/s of this Being. It is fhewn, 
that any fort of Matter we know hath paffed thro’ 
divers Operations, and various Art, before it falls 
within our Knowledge. The Tranfitions from dead 
Matter to vegitating Bodies, from the moft imper- 
fe€t Plant to Man, rifing in a continued Scale of 
Perfection, are pointed out. Ic is demonftrated, 
that the Propagation of Plants and Animals by 
Seeds is not mechanical] ; or that the Seed is not the 
Caufe of the future Plant, nor the former Plant of 
the Seed ; but that the one is appointed to follow 
the other, in order to conftitute a fettled Courfe of 
Nature. Hence an erernal Succcfion of Caufes and 
Effects is fhewn to be a groundlcfs and unphilofo- 
phical Suppofition. The mutual Aptitudes, Kela- 
tions, and Connexions between the feveral Parts of 
the Scale, are confidered as Tokens of the Unity 
of the efficient Caufe of the Univerfe of Beings: 
This is particularly manifefted in the Article of 
Food. The fucceilive Evolution of Bodies, in the 
Formation of many Species of winged Inteéts, is 
the next Topick of Difcourfe. The Converfation 
afterwards turns upon that which we call Inflinét, 
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whereby the inferior Creatures are wonderfully im- 
pelled to fuch a regular and beneficial Courfe of 
Operations, as fhews it to be a Principle more per- 
feét than the Reafon of Mankind. The laft Point 
handled in this Conference is that of monftrous 
Produétions, occafioned by Accidents, difturbing 
the regular Procefs in the Formation of animal Bo- 

dies, according to the fettled Courfe of Nature. 
The Confequences from the Subject of the fifth 
Conference are infifted on in the fixth: Where it is 
fhewn, that it does not belong to any Power to 
make Matter a felf-moving Subftance ; and that 
the Suppofition of the Poffibility of it proceeds from 
our Ignorance, in joining together in our own Ima- 
gination inconfiflent Effects, The Folly of appeal- 
ing to Omnipotence in fuch Cafes, or where other 
Proofs may be had, which are more within our 
Reach, is fec forth; And hence it is inferred, that 
all the Motions in the Univerfe are owing imme- 
diately to an immaterial Caufe. The feveral Mo- 
tions in the animal Body, on cach of which Life 
depends, are next confidered. It is fhewn on what 
account, and in what fenfe, the various Motions 
produced by the Deity in vegitable and animal Bo- 
dies may be called mechanical: The greateft part of 
{pontaneous Motion is evinced to be of that Nature. 
The two diftinét Powers, or two different AdLotives, 
that concur to produce fpontaneous Motion, are 
{pecified. Pilon afterwards expatiates on the Na- 
ture of the Soul, Human and Brutal. It is proved, 
that the moft perfect Brutes are irrational 5 and it is 
fhewn, that nothing more confirms this Opinion, 
than the Objections that are brought again{t it. 
Reafon and Inftinét are the following Heads of 
Ditcourfe, The wonderful Nature of the latter is 
fet forth ; and it is fhewn to be the Band of Con- 
nexion between the vegitating and animated Parts 
of the Scale of Being. Next is pointed out the 
Mifery 
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Mifery it muft be to Mankind, if Brutes reafoned, 
Ic is chen made to appear, chat the different Struc- 
ture of Body does not make the Human Soul ratio- 
nal ; and that Eternal Truths difcover to us imme- 
diately, and by themfelves, an eternal Intellect. 

This is the Summary which the Author himfelf 
has drawn up of the Contents of this Volume. What 
remains, to give the Reader an Idea of the Reafon- 
ing and Style thereof, is to exhibit a few Speci- 
mens, relating to one or two of the principal Ar- 
ticles above named. 

The firft Citation fhall be exaétly conformable to 
the Original, merely to fhew the Manner in which 
that iscompofed: For the reft, I will fet down Mr. 
Baxter’s Arguments, and as far as poffible in his 
own Terms; but I will omit all I can of the little 
interlocutory Forms, which ferve only to carry on the 
Dialogue, and are on no other account agreeable, 
The firft Citation comprifes thofe Paffages where 
the Reafons are affigned of heavy Things tending to 
the Earth, even from oppofite Sides of it, and by 
Motions contrary to each other; and of the Earth's 
remaining in the free Space, without tending to any 
Side. Maruo afks; PHILON anfwers. 

M. But pray tell me, Philon, what is the Caufe 
why heavy Things tend to the Earth, even fiom 
oppofite Sides of it, and by Motions contrary to 
each other? For from what you have already fhewn 
me, it follows, that if there were a Hole through 
the whole Thickneis of the Earth, as far as the An- 
tipodes, and if two Stones were let down at the fame 
time, one from our Side, and the other from the 
oppofite Mouth of the Hole, they would, by the 
{ame Gravity impelling them, run oppofite to each 
other, and encounter at the Center, PP. Indeed, 
Marthe, if you go on at this rate, Pm afraid 1 muft 
bid you farewell. AZ Why to, dear Philon/ P. 
Left | fhould be forced to own my Ignorance. 
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M. {1 with 1 were able to bring you to that Pafs, 
P. 1 am not very far from it already. MM. 1 fee 
well enough, Péilon, what is the Meaning of this; 
you think that I could not underftand the Caufe of 
this Gravity of Bodies. P. On my Word, I had 
no fuch Thought: But I forefee you will lead me 
very deep into thefe Matters. J. We are at the 
Center of the Earth already , we can go no deeper 
than that Point. P. You are difpofed to be plea- 
fant, Matho. M. To be ferious then; if you 
would complete your Favour to me, tell me the 
true Caufes of Things, as well as the Things them- 
felves. If fhould not be able to comprehend them, 
you will lofe only a little Jaabour: But if I fhould 
chance to underftand any thing, that will be a con- 
fiderable Gain to me. 

P, Well, but let us firft confider for a little, from 
fome Parallel Cafe. how Bodies thus tend to the 
Earth: That perhaps will bring us near the true 
Caufe, and we may refume the Queftion at fome 
other time. Wherefore, 

Tell me; Did you ever fee a Load-ftone ? 

M. Not once, but often; and have frequently 
tried, by way of Diverfion with my Comrades, the 
{trange Virtue it has. P. You have obferved it 
then to draw the Iron to itfelt? AZ. Yes; and 
when it had brought it clofe, it kept it there; fo 
that it required fome Force to feparate them again. 
P, Bur did the Load-ftone only attract the Iron in 
this Cafe? Af. Nay, the Iron drew the Load. ftone 
with equal Strength, as it appeared to us: For it the 
Key, with which we made the Trial, were kept 
from moving towards it, the Load-ftone came over 
the whole Diftance between them, and applied itfelf 
to the Key, fometimes one way, and fometimes an- 
other, P. There are indeed fome Singularities in 
this Affair; but the Iron and Load-ftone attract 
each other mutually. AZ That feems to me 
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Cafe indeed: and certainly it is a moft furprifing 
Sight! P. And yet fcarce any thing is more com- 
mon than fuch a Sight. MM. How! fuch a Sight 
as thatcommon! P, Did not you yourfelf obferve 
jut now, that two Stones let down from oppofite 
Parts, would rufh violently to each other through 
the whole [hicknefS of the Earth? and that any 
fort of Bodies, if there were a Paffage for them 
thither, would run on til] they met at the Center of 
the Earth? In fhort, that all heavy Bodies move 
directly to that Point, as far as they are allowed to 
move, fince they move direétly to the Surface of 
the Earth ; of which various Motion from all diffe- 
rent Parts you fo earneftly defired to know the Caufe. 
M. How thoughtlefs I am! But your mentioning 
the Load-ftone had put the Earth quite out of my 
Head. P. Well then, is it any thing lefs wonder- 
ful, do you think, that all Bodies round us fhould 
fo violently rufh towards the fame Point, than that 
the Iron anid Load-ftone fhould move to each other ? 
M. Truly, when I confider the Matter ferioufly, I 
think it is no lefs wonderful ; or rather, that it is 
the fame Wonder ten thoufand times repeated. I 
know not how it comes to pafs, but we never think 
atall on the Subject. P. Think of it then at your 
leifure. -—- MZ, I find I can make nothing out by 
thinking. If all Bodies moved the fame way, fuch 
Motion might appear naturaj to them: Buc when 
they rufh directly againft each other, how can that 
be natural? =P. You go rightly to work, Matho : 
It isa great Point gained, so get a Sight of the Won- 
der; to be awakened from that fupine Thoughtet- 
‘nefs which makes the Grofs of Mankind look on 
Things aftonifoing with \ndifference, becaufe they 
fee them conftantly. Nor is there any thing in 
Nature more aftonifhing than this common Sight: 
For, that 1 may obferve thus much to you by the 
way, this Action in Bodies of rufhing fo violently 
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all to one Point, which we call Falling, is not the 
Aétion or Effect of Matter itfelf. AZ Of whar 
other thing then is it the Action? P. Of what thing 
do you think? AZ Of fomething certainly that is 
not Matter. P. You have hit on a right Diftinc- 
tion ; wherefore let me earneftly befeech you, Marho, 
never to forget it. JZ. I donot fee the great Merit 
of hitting on a Diftinétion which was unavoidable : 
For if this Thing, which produces the Action of fall- 
ing in Bodies, be not Matter itfelf, it muft neceffa- 
rily be fomething different from Matter. But fince 
you fo earneftly defire me to remember it, I fhall 
{fuppofe fomething of Importance is concealed under 
your Requeft ; fo there will be no Danger of for- 
getting It. 

P. Leaving it therefore at prefent, tell me, if 
there were many different Particles of Iron fcattered 
up and down, would they not all, think you, meet 
together from the oppofite Parts round about, by 
means of the Magnet attracting them? JM, It feems 
probable they would ; for they muft yield to that 
Force which moves a greater Quantity. P. And if 
there were two or more Load-ftones, would not 
they likewife draw each other? M. I fuppofe 
they muft ; and it is reafonable to think that their 
Force would be increafed by their Number. P. If 
then we fhould fuppoie the Magnets and Particles 
of Iron to be multiplied to any Number, or in- 
crealed to any Quantity ;, what do you think would 
be the Refult? AZ They would all, I fuppofe, 
meet and make up one Magnitude or Bulk, which 
would afterwards flick clofe together by the fame 
Force that brought the Parts firft into Contaét: For 
the Key and Load-ftone never part, till they. are 
forced afunder, 2. What if any Particle of this 
Bulk were by fome external Caufe disjoined from 
the reft? AZ. I imagine it would fall back again, 
the reit by their united Power retraéting it. 

P, Ob- 
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P, Obferve how much you have granted me. 
M. 1 do not well know what you mean by this, 
P. Confider with yourtfelf a little, whether what we 
have been fpeaking of juft now might not be ap- 
plied to make you conceive what we were {peaking 
of before, concerning heavy Bodies moving towards 
the Center of the Earth. —- 4. Now indeed I per- 
ceive what it is you intend. You mean, that the 
Earth attraéts to itfelf all Bodies in the ambient 
Space, and is mutually attracted by them; juft as 
the Magnet draws and is drawn by the {mall Par- 
ticles of Iron. P. If then all the Parts of this our 
Earth were endued with fuch a Power of mutually 
attracting each other, do you think there would be 
need of any other Support, or Loundation, on which 
the Weight of the whole might reft? AZ. Let me 
confider this Queftion a little, before I pretend to 
anfwer it, —— You fay, Jf all the Parts of the 
Earth were endued with [uch a Power of mutually 
attratting each other. 1 fee plainly by their falling 
back, that the Earth attracts Bodies railed to any 
Height from it, but it is not fo plain, chat aii the 
Parts of the Earth ateraét each other, when they are 
at re{t in the Earth itfelf, 2P. Reflect a little, 
Matho ; does not the fame Attraction, that draws 
Bodies back to the Earth, keep them ftill at reft 
there, juft as it is in the Particles of Iron flicking 
clofe to.the Magnet, which you yourfelf obferved ? 
M. Pardon this Inattention; I fee it muft be fo. 
P. Have not all Bodies Weight, as much when 
they lie on the Ground, as when they are hanging 
ina Balance? AZ They have; otherwife it fhouid 
require no Force to raiie them from the Ground. 
P. Is what we call Weight or Gravity in Bodies, 
any other Thing than the conftant Force of this At- 
traction? M. It is nothing eite bur the Force that 
draws them back to the Earth, and keeps them 
there, P,. Can you fuppole that any Bodies tarough 
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the whole Mafs of the Earth have no Weight ? 
M. | conceive they all have Weight; fince it would 
require a Force to raife them from the Place the 

are in. P. Ifthen Weight be nothing but the con: 
ftant Force of Attraétion, and if all Parts through 
the whole Mafs of the Earth have Weight, js it 
not the fame asto fay, that all the Parts of the Earth 
are attracted? M. There is no denying it. P. But 
if each Part he attracted, muft it not be attracted by 
the reft? MM. Certainly ic muft. P. And if this 
be true of every Part feparately (chat it is attraéted; 
and attracted by the reft) will not that thew, that 
every Part is both attraéed, and attraés the reft ? 
M. This Queftion is too intricate for me to fee 
through. =P. In this Cafe you may fuppofe the 
Parts to be great or fmall: Now if you conceive 
the Earth to confift only of twe Parts, will not 
each half attraét the other, and be attracted by it? 
M. Withour doubt. P. And if you conceive three 
Parts in it only, will not each attract, and be at- 
tracted by the other two? MM. Thiat is equally 
plain. P. Juft fo, if you fuppofe only four Parts 
inthe Earth, any one of them is attracted by the 
other two ; andany three of them join to attract the 
fourth, AZ I perceive now the Method; you may 
go on at this rate for any Number of Parts poffible, 
{till proving that any one attracts all the reft, and 
is attracted by them. Ard truly it is wonderful that 
any the leaft Particle of Matter in the Earth fhould 
attract all the reft, let them be as many as can be 
smagined, 

P. Lam glad, Matho, this Obfervation did not 
efcape you; the Thing is not only wonderful, but 
aftonifoing: Nor was it ftrange that you did not 
perceive, at firft View, what requires Exercife and 
Variety of Thought to be rightiy apprehended. 
Let me alfo afk you this Queftion, which may 
perhaps give you another View of chis Particular: 

Can 
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Can any Body be attraéted by another, and not 
mutually attract that by which it is attracted? M. | 
do not really fee the Neceffity why a Body by being 
attracted fhould attract ; and yet I believe it mutt 
be fo, from what you have faid above. -. Take 
ic thus then; Cana Body adhere or cleave to any 
other Body, and yet that other not adhere to it? 
M. 1 fee the Neceffity in this Cafe. P. But do not 
Bodies adhere to each other by the fame Force that 
firft brings them together? 7. They do. P. Then 
a Body cannot be attracted without attracting, nor 
attract without being attracted. If the contrary 
were poffible, it would require fome degree of Force 
to feparate the attradied Body from the other ; fince 
it was drawn by a certain Force: And yet it would 
tequire no Degree of Force to feparate that other 
from it, becaufe that was drawn by no Force ; that 
is, it would require Force to feparate the Iron from 
the Magnet, but no Force to feparate the Magnet 
from the Iron, AZ That is both abfurd in common 
Senfe, and falfe in fact. And thus I fee that any 
the leaft Particle, by being attracted by the whole 
Bulk of the Earth, mutt necefarily attraét that whole 
Bulk, or every individual Particle in it: Which 
again furprifes me to confider, how manifold the 
Attion mutt be from any one Particle, to an incon- 
ceivable Number of other Particles. And I am {fa- 
tished already that fuch manifold Aéfion cannot be 
the Work of the little Particle itfelf, 

P. You prevent me agreeably, A/atho, in mak- 
ing the proper Obfervations as we go along. But 
tell me, is not the attracting of the whole Fuarth the 
united Attractions of all its Parts? JAZ It is, as 
much as the Weight of any Body is the united Weight 
of all its Parts: For, as Weight does not ditter 
from Attraction, fo neither docs the Earth difler 
from all its Parts. ?. If the Earth then had but 
halt as much Matter in ic (or half as many Parts; 
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would our Bodies be equally heavy towards it, as at 
prefent? MM. They mult certainly be much light. 
er. P. And ifit had twice as much Matter, would 
the Gravity of Bodies be the fame? MZ They 
fhould be much heavier, P. Can Gravity orWeigit 
therefore belong to Body itfelf, which may be thus 
leffened or increafed, without any Change of Mata 
ter happening to the Body? M. I fee clearly it 
cannot, and that the délion of falling is not the Ac- 
tion of the Stone that falls, &. But may it not be 
fuppofed to be the Action of the Matter of the 
Earth, towards which the Stone falls? JZ. It can- 
‘not, if the Obfervation which I made juft now, and 
which you likewife approved of, be right: For the 
{mall Particles, of which the Mats of the Earth 
confifts, cannot confpire from a// Places, towards 
every particular Place, to produce Gravity in every 
thing that falls, nay, in every thing that hath Weight. 
To fuppole every Particle acting every way, is in- 
conceivable, Such manifold and diftant Aétions, 
as I faid, cannot be the ork of thete Little things. 
P. You are in the right, Matho; nothing can aét 
avhere it is not; nor therefore can thefe Atoms act 
at thoufands of Miles round them. M. | think 
now I underftand the Nature of Attraction better ; 
only tell me, fince all Bodies in the Earth mutually 
attract each other, why do we not obferve this in 
any two Podies; two Scones, for initance? P. The 
Force whereby they tend to the Earth is incompara- 
bly greater than that Force whereby they tend to 
one another; wherefore the ftronger Force over- 
comes the weaker, and renders it inoblervable. 
M. | fee indeed it muft be fo. P. And yet in 
fome Circumftances their attracting one another is 
perceptable. JZ. Pray tell me in what Circum- 
ftances? P. If you take a Veffel of Water, and put 
into it fome fimall Bits of Cork, or other light Bo- 
dics, not at great Diftances trom each otner, and 
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fo as not to difturb the Water in putting them in 3 
ou will fee them attract each other and meet ; and 
it one Piece be confiderably larger than the reft, by 
moving it gently with the Point of a Pin, you will 
fee it draw the reft after it, wherever it goes. 
M. This I fhall try, as foon as I go to my Cham- 
ber. The Sight muft be amufing, and feems to 
confirm what you have faid. P. It does: For tho’ 
thefe little Bodies attract each other, when lying at 
like Diftances on the Ground, yet their Attraction 
cannot be then obferved. AZ. It is not to be ex- 
pected, fince they have not any liquid thing to 
{wim in. 

P. | fuppofe you can now anfwer the Queftion I 
put to you before. AZ. Pray put it again? P. It 
was thus: If all the Parts of this our Earth are en- 
dued with a Power of mutually attracting each 
other; in that Cafe would there be need of any 
other Support or Foundation, on which the whole 
might reft? MM. I fee plainly there would not ; 
for the Weight of the whole appears now nothing 
more, than the mutual Endeavour of all the Parts 
to come as near together as poffible ; or, if | may 
exprefs myfelf fo, the Weight of the whole now 
difappears, or tends only to its own Center. So 
that regarding no external thing from without, but 
only this mutual Embrace, or Conta& from with- 
in, by that alone it remains firmly fettled and im- 
movable. P. You therefore fee how this mighty 
Ball of the Earth may remain in this free Space, 
without tending to any Side; poifed by its own 
Weight, as the Poet fays; that is, poifed by the in- 
ternal Balance of its own Attraction. 

This Citation may fuffice to give the Reader a true 
Notion of the Mode of the Original; for in this manner 
are all the Doétrines of it explicated. Hereafter I fhall 
have no regard to the Form, but fet down the Sub- 
ftance only of Mr. Baxter’s Reafoning on another of 
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the principal Points handled in this Volume; retain. 
ing however his Expreffion. So then, 

From confidering the Force whereby Bodies are 
attracted to the Earth, our Author proceeds t6 thar 
by which the Parts of thofe Bodics are fo firmly 
united with one another. This is called Cobefion. 
This he fhews to be in many refpects different from 
the former, or Gravitation, and to be, as well as 
that, the -.ffeét of an immaterial Caufe. 

Thefe two forts of Attraéion, he tells us, are far 
from being equally ftrong: ‘+ For we can eafily 
«« raife a Pebble from the Ground ; that is, we 
«© can eafily get the better of its Astraétion: But 
«¢ the firm Cohefion of its Parts we can neither 
« overcome by Strength or Art.” * Nor is this 
Cohefion of Parts, he notes, equally ftrong in all 
Bodies. Gla/s and Iron, Wax and Bra/s are not 
equally firm. 

This Cohefion cannot beeafcribed to Matter it- 
felf, as the Caufe of it; “ fince if Matter cannot 
¢< do that which js lefs, or effeét Gravitation in it- 


+ felf (as our Author hereafter evinces it cannot) it 
¢¢ can much lefs do that which is greater, or pro- 
“ duce in itfelf the ftronger Effort of Cohefion. 
But there is another remarkable Ditference between 
thefe two kinds of Artraétion; wz. that “ whereas 


“ the Attraction of Gravitation is mutual between 


all the Particles of Matter in the whole Earth, 
the Attraction of Cohefion is only between the 
contiguous Parts of Bodies. —— And as in the 
former Cafe the infinite Multiplicity of Action 
from any one Particle to every other Atom in 
the whole terreftrial Globe, is juftly to be ad- 
mired ; fo in this of Cohefion it is equally won- 
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* May not the Cohefion of the Parts of folid Bodies be faid to 
be overcome by Force, when we break them; and by Art, 
when we calcine or liquify them? 
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<< derful, that the Action, though fimple, fhould 
yet be exceedingly more ftiong.? The Gravita- 


tion of Bodies is in proportion to their Quantities, 
their Cohefion is not fo: * A fmall Stone or Piece 
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of Iron is as hard as if it were ten or a hundred 
times bigger.” Mr. Baxter adds; ** There is 
furely an inconceivable Art difcovered to us, in 
adjulting thefe Forces, if we would but reflect : 
But this likewife is wonderful ; That the one fort 
of thefe Actions doth not interfere with, or dif- 
turb the other. The Particles of tke Iron or 
Stone, that have an Aétion direéted to every 
Atom in the whole Mats of Matter in the Earth, 
and therefore tothe very Particles in contact with 
them, have yet a ftronger ACion directed to thofe 
very contiguous Particles, whereby they adhere 
to each other with almoft an infuperable Force. 
And thefe Actions, though in the fame Direc- 
tion, could not be preferved more diltinét, it 
thofe finall Atoms had beeneven large enough to 
allow Pulleys and Engines to be fixed to them, 
and each of theie wrought by a fkiltul Hand. -— 
Such prodigious Force, and Diftinétion of De- 
grees, can never be the Work of thete little 
Atoms ! 

And it may further be confidered, “ what In- 
convéniencies would follow, if Bodies were hard 
in proportion to their Bulk; which would cer- 
tainly be the Cafe, if the latter fort of Attraction 
were dire€ted from every Particle to every Par- 
ticle of Stone, Iron, fc. Indeed then the Stone 
in the Quarry, orthe Timber inthe Tree, would 
be impenetrable to human Induftry: Or contra- 
rily, if Bodies were foft and yielding, as they are 
{mall, Artifts could not only not give their Work 
that curious Finenefs, but there could be no 
working in Stone, Wood, or Metal, without In- 


“ ftruments exceeding in Bulk thofe Materials , 


‘© which 
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“ which is as much as to fay, there could be no 
working in them at all. A fine Edge or harp 
Point would fignify nothing, having the Softne({s 
of Wax, or fomething more yielding.— And yer 
the greateft part of Mankind little think of thefe 
Advantages, which we folely owe to the Caufe 

«¢ which effects this Difference of Attraétion in the 

*¢ feveral Parts of Matter; as if we owed them to 

“& Chance, or Neceffity, or Nothing. 

Thefe Topicks are further infifted on, and the 
true Caufe both of the Gravitation and Cohefion of 
Bodies inveftigated, in the Fourth CONFERENCE ; 
to which, for Connexion-fake, I immediately pro- 
ceed ; taking no further Notice of the triter Subjeds 
of the intermediate ones. Our Author thus reafons 
concerning the firft fort of Attraction, wiz. Gravi- 
tation: ** When we confider attentively this vast 
«© Fyame of the Planets, fo fimple in its Order, and 
«© yet find that this Simplicity is the Source of fuch 
“ Variety, we are prompted to afk, how fuch a 
«« Frame began at firlt to be; or by what Force 
“¢ thele prodigious Bodies are thus conftantly driven 
¢¢ round the Sun, and detained in their Orbits ? — 
«© Some mighty Force muft be neceffary to put 
« them once in Motion; and then they ftand in 
“ need of a conftane Direction, otherwife they 
‘¢ would every Minute leave their Orbits ; fince no 
‘¢ Body of itfelf can revolve about another in a free 
“© Space. If we ftrike a Ball, or any fuch thing, 
“it goes ftraight forward, but never moves in a 
«© Circle. Nor does any thing fo move, except 
«© when we drive a Stone round in a Sling; or 
‘* perhaps when fome light Body is carried round 
“ ina Whirl of Water; which certainly is not ap- 

¢ plicable to the Planets defcribing circular Orbits 
<* in free Spaces, 

lf it be faid we don’t know, that the Spaces in 
which the Planets move are free: They ~* 

full 
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full of a fubtile Matter. It is replied, «* We krow 
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from Experience, that our Earth, for inftance, 
is furrounded with no fuch denfe Matter, as could 
keep it within the Limits of its Orbit, which it 
muft endeavour conftantly to break through, by 
its rapid Motton. Befides, fuppofing that fome 
fuch impalpable Stuff as this fubtile Matter could 
drive the Planets round, what muft drive this 
Viatter round, and every Particle of ic? This 
increafes the Difficulty. And if it fhould be faid, 
that this Matter does not move round with the 
Planets, but ftands ftill, it muft, by its Refift- 
ance, {top the Motion of the revolving Body, 
inftead of keeping it within its Orbit; which 
increafes the Difficulty another way. —— Nor is 


‘ it to be forgor, that the Atmofphere furrounding 


the Earth reaches to no great Height, and par- 
takes as well of the Earth’s annual as diurnal 
Motion. And its annual Motion remains to be 
accounted for, as much as the Earth’s ; fince its 
diurnal Motion could not be otherwife accounted 
for, than the Earth’s was. 

‘© By what Force then, or the Direfion of what 
Caufe, do the Planets thus continue to move round 
the Sun in circular Orbits? A Stone put into a 
Sling cannot move in any manner without /ome 
Hand 5 nor could it move round in a circular 
Space, if the Sling did not conftantly keep ic 
within thofe Bounds; as is evident by the Stonce’s 
immediately flying out, if we let the String, go. 
The String therefore, it is plain, conflantly im- 
prefles another Force upon the Stone, in drawing 
it {tll back to the Hand, as it were the Center 
of its Motion. —— The Stone then is conflantly 
prefled, or urged by two contrary Forces: By 


‘the ove it would inceffantly fly out; this belongs 


to the Stone itfelf: and by the other it is as in- 
ceffantly kept in; this is the Aétion of the String. 


— An- 
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«<< — Another Confideration likewife, that con- 
<¢ firms all this, is, That if we whirl the Stone with 
¢s a more than ordinary Velocity, it fometimes 
<¢ happens that the String breaks 5 which fhews, 
«¢ that as the circular Motion becomes {wifter, the 
<< centrifugal Force becomes ftronger ; otherwile, 
‘ certainly, the String would not break: And 
“¢ this Increafe of céntrifugal Force muft require 
¢ an equal Increafe of contrary Force to keep the 
¢ Stone to its Orbit. 

By what has been faid we may be fufficiently con- 
vinced, ‘* That this our Earth, and every one of 
‘¢ the Planets, 1s conftantly urged or impelled by 
«© two contrary Forces ; ome which always drives 
¢ the Planet ftraight forward, and another which 
«© keeps it conftantly from running out, by re- 
‘ tracting it towards the Sun, the Cemer of its 
< Motion. 

Now, ‘ Would the Earth, placed at this Di- 
<< {tance from the Sun, move any way without 
“¢ fome Hand; that is, without a Force impreifled 
«© upon it by /ome Caufe ? —- Would it begin to 
«© move forward, or backward, upward, or down- 
«s ward? Certainly it could move no way, more 
‘© chan the Stone in the Sling, but would remain 
«© there for ever. Some Hanon, therefore (what- 
‘¢ ever that may be) imprefies oze Force upon the 
<¢ Earth. —— But if only one Force were imprefied 
«© upon it, driving it ftraight forward, what would 
«¢ happen? Would it keep to a circular Orbit, if 
«< another Force did not conftantly draw it towards 
‘¢ the Center? It could not of itfelf keep to a cir- 
‘© cular Orbit, more than the Stone. For if no 
“© other Force ated, what would enfue? It would 
«s undoubtediy begin to leave its Orb that inftant. 
‘© Does not, therefore, /ome Hanon _ inceffantly 
“¢ imprefs a fecond Furce to prevent it? Surely there 
‘¢ is an equal Necefliry tor the conftant Imprefiion 
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«© of both Forces, as well inthe Revolution of fuch 
«+ vaft Bodies as our Earth, as in the ordinary Ex- 
¢ periment of the Stone and Sling. —- For can a 
“ Body, the greater itis, require lefs Force to give 
* it any fort of Motion? Without queftion, it re- 
ss quires a greater, and that in proportion to its 
‘© Magnitude. Since then a Stone twice as big 
«© would require double Force, and one thrice as 
‘¢ big triple Force, and io on; how great mutt 
© that Force be, which drives round, and keeps to 
“ a circular Motion, fuch a Body as the Earth, 
“ Joaded with fuch vaft Mountains, and _prodi- 
‘¢ gious Rocks, and flying with fuch Rapidity as 
“it does? -—— No Words are fufficient to ex- 
«¢ prefs how wonderful an Effect it is, and what 
« the Force muft be; feeing any little Pebble, 
“© driven round a Center, requires the conftant 
s Action of an external Caufe, and that acting in 
“ two very different Manners. 

Mr. Baxter having thus paved the Way to the 
Inveftigation of the Caufe of the Retention of the 
Planets in their Orbs, proceeds therein, and evinces 
it to be no other, than ** that Attraction which ob- 
** tains through the whole Mats of our Earth, and 
‘ belongs to every Particle of it ; and which is no 
‘ lefs prevalent in all the other Bodies of the Uni- 
“¢ verfe, ——- This it is that firft formed and fill 
‘ preferves the {pherical Figure of all the Stars in 
“© Heaven, as well as of all the Bodies in our folar 
¢ Syftem, —— 

This Attraétion of. Gravitation does not. obtain 
or act only within their Surfaces, but ac vatt Di- 
{tances all around them; fo that there is no Space 
within the folar Syflem, where Attraction to fome 
Center does not prevail. This is evident from thete 
Confiderations, viz. ** No Body can be to big, 
** fince all the Parts of Matter in it attract each 
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other,{ but that many Particles muft attract one 


«© another at the whole Diftance of its Diameter.” 
If it be faid, Thefe extreme Particles may attract 
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each other, by means of the intermediate Particl:s; 


is anfwered, ‘© Since Attraction between any two 
Particles is not, properly fpeaking, the Effect of 
Matter at all, it cannot be the lHect of interme- 
diate Matter: Andthetwo Varticles mutt affect 
each other the fame way, whether any other Par- 
ticles lie between them, or not. At this rate 
then, fince, abfolutely fpeaking, it is poffible 
that a Body might be fo big as to fill the whole 
folar Syftem, we fee that two Particles of Matter 
muft actually attract each other at all that Di- 
ftance. Therefore Attraction not only may, 
but muff act through all that Space. If we fup- 
pofe the contrary, great Diforders muft entue. 
If our Earth, for inftance, came to a Place where 
Attraction to no Center prevailed, it is hard to 
imagine what would be the Confequence. It is 
true, it would {till attract Bodies to its own Cen- 
ter, even in fuch a Place; but being thus de. 
ferted, it would remain there, like a Piece of 
ufelefs Lumber: Or, if the projectile Force {till 
acted, it muft, ac leaft, ramble out for ever 
through the Spaces on high, 

Thus are we brought to grant, that ‘* this At- 
traction of Gravitation. acts indeed through the 
whole Syftem, and is that mighty Force, which 
conftantly impells the Earth, and all the Planets, 
towards the Sun, the Center of their Motion ; 
and, together with the projectile Force, maintains 


+ It is here taken for granted, that all the Parts of Maer 


attract each other: ‘That they do fo, is proved elfewhere tn Ui $ 
Volume. This is the Caie with regard co fome other Propet. 
tions, which in one place appear as moe Adierions, but in 
others aie clearly demonttrated. 
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their Revolution.” And in truth, “ if there 
«¢ were any Place throughout the Syftem where 
«© Attraction did not obtain, that would be the 
“ Region of Diforder and Contufion. It is not 
“only the Prefervative of particular Bodies, but 
“ the Cement of the whole planetary World, and, 
« we may believe, of the whole Univerfe: For 
« Confulion and Diforder of ulelels and unemploy- 
«© ed Matter can reign no where in Nature. This 
© jikewife is that centripetal Force, by which our 
‘© Moon and the other fecondary Planets are retain- 
«© ed in their Orbits about their Primaries; there 
“ being Attraction to the Centers of thole great 
‘«« Bodies, as well as to that of the Sun. 

Hence we may perceive one Reafon why the Sux 
was to be fo large a Body, with refpeét to the reft of 
the Planets ; becaufe ** not only his Heat and Light 
«¢ were co be diffuled all around, as far as the Orbit 
“ of Satura, but his attractive Force was vattly to 
“ exceed that of all the Planets, that he might noc 
‘« be drawn from the Center of the Sy{tem. 

Indeed, as our Author notes, if it had been other- 
wile, the Sy{tem muft be diffolved: ‘* For if one 
“ of the leaft, inftead of the greateft Body, had 
“ been placed in the Center of the Syitem, it would 
© not have had Force enough to refift the Attrac- 
tion of the ocher revolving Bodies; but muft in- 
{tantly have gone into Diforder, and been Car- 
ried through the celeftial Regions with endlefs 
Confulion. It is as it we fhould fuppofe a Mill- 
‘ ene to revolve about fome Jittie Pebble, and not 
tic Pebble about the Mill ftone. 

And from this View of the Syftem it 1s obvious, 
that © it muft be either Ignorance, or Obftinacy, 
* to contend chat the Earth is in the Cenrer, and 
that fucha Body asthe Sun fhould revolve about 
Ik. In that Cafe the Farth would foon be dragged 
from its Place, and, together with the reit o! 
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‘¢ the Planets, follow him through unknown Parts, 
‘¢ towards. the fixed Stars. ——— Which is an uni- 
‘© verfal and conclufive Reafon, for placing the Sun 
<¢ in the Center. 

Thus our Author leads us into the Knowledge of 
ene of the Forces, by which the Planets are govern- 
ed in their Orbits round the Sun. But there is an- 
other, no lefs neceflary to their Revolution, viz. 
the projeftile Force ; to the Confideration of which 
he next applies. 

“ If, as he fays, the aftraéive Force only pre- 
“ vailed in the Syftem, the Sun would draw down 
<< all the Planets to himlelf, where they would re- 
« main ftrongly attracted to his Body, without any 
<¢ further Motion or Order. Which Event would 
<«¢ be the final Deftruction of both the animal and 

vegetable Nature, in the whole Syftem; the 

Earth, and all the other Planets, being con- 

fumed, or quite diffipated by his raging Fire. 

‘© Dreadful Cataftrophe! But fuch an Ocean of 

Fire was neceffary, to make our planetary World 

habitable.” What then was requifite for pre- 
venting this horrible Confufion? ‘ It could only 
‘¢ have been prevented by a Micuty Hanp 1m- 
‘¢ preffing on the Planets the ether Force, the Pro- 
«¢ jedctile, to wit, by which they tend to move on 
<* in ftraight Lines; that by a Compofition of both 
«© Forces they might defcribe circular Orbits round 
¢¢ this Ocean ef Fire and Light. 

Nor would this Force imprefied any bow, and 
ara venture, have had that Effect. No. “ The 
*¢ Quantity of it was to be juftly attempered to the 
“© Sun’s Attraction, that it might neither be too 
‘¢ weak, nor too ftrong ; but keep the Planets al- 
«* ways at the fame Diftance. And then this juft 
«© Quantity of the projeétile Force was fkilfully to 
«© be directed, for avoiding an equal Inconvenience. 
‘© Had the Direction been oblique, either from or 
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to the Sun, the Planets could not have moved in 
circular Orbits: Some of them might have 
afcended without the Limits of the Syftem, and 
others been carried down towards the Sun in the 
Center. 


From all this it is evident, that rt and Skill 


were to be employed in this Affair 5 and that doing 
this at a venture might have miffed of the Effect ; 


te 


~~ 
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or rather, it is impoffible that doing Things at 
a venture could have reached the Effet, as there 
is but one Way of hitting the Mark, and ten 
thouland different Ways of miffing it: and that 
whether we confider the adjufting the Projectile 
to the attractive Force in any one Body, or giv- 


‘ ing it the proper Direction when adjufted. And 


much greater is the Difficulty, if we take into 
the Confideration all the Bodies of the Syftem. 
For, as the Sun’s attractive Force on every one 
of the Planets is different, fo the projectile Force 
was to be different in each of them; and the 
fame attempering the two different Forces, with 
the Propriety of Direction, was no lefs neceffary 
in the Motions of the fecondary Planets. 
Now confidering thefe two Forces conflantly im- 
preffed, and alfo the Attra€tion of Cohefion, we 
may be thoroughly convinced that thefe are not 
the Aétions of Matter itfelf. For, 

‘© A Particle of Matter cannot act ten thoufand 
different Ways at once, and at immenie Diftan- 
ces. Nothing can aét where itisnot. This may 
fatisfy us as to the Action of Gravitation, that it 





‘ isnot the Action of Matter. As to Cohefion, if 


there were nothing to be overcome but the Inac- 
tivity or Inertia of Matter, that Force which 
moves and overcomes the Refiftance of the whole 


* Body, mult certainly overcome the Refiftance of 


afmall Particle of it, or feparate that from the 
reft ; which yet conftant Experience fhews to be 
S 4 “© otherwile. 
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« otherwife. Though this Attraction is only be- 
‘© tween contiguous Particles, and does not reach 
to diftant Parts; fince a large Bar of lron is not 
more firm and hardthana {maller Piece ; yet we 
can by no Effort feparate thofe leaft Parts, or 
counter-act that Force wherewith they adhere to 
“© each other. Hence it is manifeft, that this can 
«¢ lefs be the Effect of thofe little Particles, than 
és Gravitation itfelf. 
~ «¢ From all this it muft be allowed, that thefe 
Aéctions proceed from the Power of an ImMare- 
«© R1AL Cause. If any thing be not effected by 
<¢ Matter, it muft be effected by fomething not 
«© Matter. Allthe Power therefore, which we {fee 
«< exerted in tne material Univerfe, muft proceed 
from an immaterial Caufe. The Connexion be- 
tween this Propofition and the laft is fo ftrong, 
that they feem but one and the fame thing. It 
Matter can do nothing, all material Nature muft 
conttantly be influenced, and aéted upon by this 
Caufe. This Caufe likewife muft not only be 
poficfied of al] the Power we fand exerted in the 
material World, butalfo be knowing and /kilful, 
A Caufe, which works with Intelligence and 
Skill, muftbe a knowing and frilful Caufe. It is 
now become plain that this Caufe, which exerts 
ts Power, not by Starts, and in fome Places, 
but always, and every where, and whofe Effects 
are inceffantly produced through a// Nature, is no 
other than the all-powerful and infinitcly perfeét 
“ Being. 
Thus our Author has, by the Phoenomena of 
Gravitation and Cobefion, led us up to the fupreme 
Caule of all things, His next Bufinefs is, from the 
Principles that have been eftablifhed, to deduce the 
feveral Attributes of this tranfcendent’ Being ; and 
therein he employs the Sequel of this Conterence. 
What he has faid upon thefe Heads, though i 
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might very well entertain the Reader, would carry 
me beyond my Limits; and the foregoing Cita- 
tions are enough to anfwer my Intention of giving 


a Notion of Mr. Baxter’s Reafoning and Style in 
this Volume. 
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ARTICLE XVIk 


Continuation of M. Rorriy’s HHiflory of the 
Arts and Sciences. 


] E have already given Epitomies of our Au- - 


thor’s Account of the Greek and Latin Poe- 
try and Poets, Hiftory and Hiftorians. We are 
now to exhibit an Abftract of what he has drawn 
up concerning the ancient Orators. 

His Introduction is an Encomium upon Elo- 
quence, which of all Parts of polite Learning he 
judges to have the moft Beauty, Solidity, Great- 
nels, and Splendor ; and to be of the moft exten- 
five Ufe. One Confideration he infifts on, which 
enhances the Value of it; and thatis, The amazing 
Scarcity of good Orators in all Ages. 

There are, he tells us, three forts of Style; the 
great or fublime, the common or fimple, and the 
mediate or florid. On thefe he feverally defcants: 
but [ don’c know if L fhould make the Reader any 
thing the wifer, by reciting what he has faid of 
them, It is his Memoirs of the ancient Literati 
that we chiefly value, his Reflections have rarely 
any thing in them above the common Pitch of 
Writers, or worth taking notice of in our Abri'g- 
ment. 

The Greek Orators are thofe he firft {peaks of. 
Greece, fo tertile of all the other Arts, was for a 
long time barren in refpe& to Eloquence; and, 


before 
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before Pericles, may in fome meafure be {aid to 
have only fpoke like an Infant. But in him it all 
of a fudden blazed forth, and feemed to have at- 
tained at once the utmoft Height of Perteétion, 
Before him there was no Work or Difcourfe in 
which any Trace of Beauty or Ornament appeared, 
or which expreffed the Orator; and yet his Ha- 
rangues difplayed even then whatever is fineft, moft 
vigorous, and moft fublime in Oratory. 

“© As his View was to render himfelf powerful in 
“ the Republick, and to fway in the Affemblies 
«¢ of the People, he confidered Eloquence as the 
«© moft necefflary Means for the Attainment of 
* thofe Ends, and devoted himfelf wholly to ir. 
s¢ The natural Excellency of his Genius fupplied 
“< him with whatever was wanting for his Succels, 
“¢ and the great Application he had before made to 
« Philofophy under Anaxagoras, had taught him 
“ by what Springs the human Heart was to be 
“moved and aétuated at Will. He employed 
<¢ with wonderful Art fometimes the Charms of 
“< Infinuation to perfuade, and fometimes the Force 
«© of vehement Paffions to oppofe and fubdue. 
«< Athens, who faw a new Light fhine out in her 
«© Bofom, charmed with the Graces and Sublimity 
*¢ of his Difcourfe, admired and feared his Elo- 
*< quence, 

‘- By this extraordinary Talent of Speaking, Pe- 
€¢ yielcs retained during forty Years, as well in War 
*¢ as Peace, an entire Authority over the moft in- 
«* conftant and capricious, and at the fame time the 
«¢ moft jealous People in the World of their Li- 

berty. 

Though he left no Piece of Eloquence behind 

him, he however deferves to be ranked at the 

Head of the Greek Orators ; and the more, ac- 

cording to Cicero, becaufe it was he who firft 

taught Athens a Tafte for found and _periect 
«¢ Eloquence, 
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«¢ Eloquence, placed it in Honour, fhewed its true 
« Ufe and Deftination, and made its falutary Et- 
« feéts evident by the Succefs which attended his 
«© Harangues. 

M. Rollin next {peaks of the ten Athenian Ora- 
tors, of whofe Lives Plutarch has given a Sketch, 
enlarging on thofe only who were moft famous, 
The Names of thefe are, ANTIPHON, ANDOCI- 
pes, Lysias, Isocrates, Is#us, Lycurcus, 
FEscu1neES, DemostHenes, Hyperipes, Di- 
waRCHus; to thefe M. Rollin adds DEMETRIUS 
PHALEREUS, 

AnTIPHON improved himfelf very much in his 
Converfations with Socrates. He taught Rhetoric ; 
he alfo compofed Pleadings for fuch as had Occa- 
fion for them, and is believed to be the firft chat 
introduced that Cuftom, His Invention was warm 
and abundant, his Style exact, his Proofs ftrong ; 
and he had a great Felicity in anfwering unforefeen 
Objections. He was no lefs fuccefsful in moving 
the Paffions, and in giving the Perfons he introduced 
{peaking their juft and peculiar Characters. 

Anpocipes was alfo the Cotemporary of Socra- 
tes. He began to flourifh twenty Years before Ly- 
fias. His Style was fimple, and almoft entirely void 
of Figures and Crnaments. 

Lysras was by Origin of Syracufe, but born at 
Athens, At fifteen Years of Age he went to Tha- 
rium in Italy, with two of his Brothers in the new 
Colony fent thither to fettle. He continued there 
till the Defeat of the Athenians before Syracufe, and 
—— to Athens in the forty-third Year of his 

ge. 

He diftinguifhed himfelf there by his peculiar 
Merit, and was always confidered as one of the moft 
excellent of the Greek Orators, but in the fimple 
and tranquil Species of Eloquence. Perfpicuity, 
Purity, Sweetnefs and Delicacy of Style, were his 
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particular Attributes, M. Rollin has fet down (;- 
cero’s and Quintilian’s Opinions of him ; which are 
much the fame as his own. Lyfas did not plead at 
the Bar himfelf, but compofed Pleadings tor others ; 
and to fuit their Character, and not betray the Secret 
of his being fo employed, he was often obliged to 
ufe a fimple Style with little or no Elevation; Ir 
was therefore neceflary that his Difcourfes, which 
he did not pronounce himielf, fhould have a na- 
tural and negligent Air, that requires great Art, 
and is one of the moft refined Secrets of Compofi- 
tion. In this manner the Law for accufed Pertons 
to plead their own Caufes without the Help of Ad- 
vocates was eluded. 

When Socrates was f{ummoned to anfwer for his 
Opinions concerning Religion, Lyfas broaght him 
a Speech, which he had compofed with abundance 
of Care, and in which he had undoubtedly intro- 
duced whatever was capable of moving the Judges. 
Socrates, after reading it, told him, that he thought 
it very fine and oratorical, but not confiftent with 
the Refolution and Fortitude that became a Philo- 
fopher. 

M. Rollin ends what he fays of Ly/fias with the 
Commendation Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus has given 
of him. 

Isocrates was the Son of Theodorus the Athe- 
nian, who, having enriched himfelf by making mu- 
fical Inftruments, was in a Condition to give him 
a good Education, He came into the World about 
the eighty-fixth Olympiad, two and twenty Years 
afier Ly fias, and feven betore Plato. 

He had an excellent Education under Prodicus, 
Gorgits, Tyfias, and according to fome, Theramenes; 
that is to fay, all the moft famous Rhetoricians of 
thofe Times. 

His Inclination would have Jed him to follow the 
iiual Courfe of the young thenians, and ;. 
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fhared in publick Affairs: But the Weaknefs of his 
Voice, and his almoft unfurmountable Timidity, 
not permitting him to venture appearing in publick, 
he directed his Views a different way. He did not 
however entirely renounce either the Glory of Elo- 
quence, or the Defire of rendering himfelt ufeful to 
the Public, which were his ruling Paffions ; and 
what the natural Impediment of his Voice denied 
him, he conceived Thoughts of attaining by the 
Help of his Induftry and Pen, Accordingly he 
applied hinelf diligently to Compofition ; and did 
not, like the generality of the Sophifts, make chi- 
merical and ulclefs Queftions, or Subjects of mere 
Curiofity, the Objects of his Application, but tolid 
and important ‘Topicks of Government, which 
might be of Ufe to States, and even Princes, as 
well as private Perfons, and at the fame time an 
Honour to himfelf, by the Graces he fhould endea- 
vour to diffufe throughout his Writings, 

He exercifed himfelf alfo in compoting Pleadings 
for fuch as had occafion for them, according to the 
Cuftom general enough in thofe Times, though 
contrary to the Laws; as obferved in the Article 
of Lyfias. But as thefe Pleadings drew Trouble 
upon himfelf, in confequence of the Violation of the 
Law, and obliged him to appear often b-tore the 
Judges ; he renounced them intirely, and opened a 
School for the Inftruction of Youth in Eloquence. 

By this new Application, the Houfe of /focrates 
became, in refpeét to Greece in general, a fruitful 
Nurfery of Great Men; and, like the Yrojax 
Horfe, none came out of it but tluftrious Perfons, 
Though he did hot appear in publick at the Bar, 
and confined himfelf within the Walls of his Scheot 
or Study, he acquired a Reputation to which rore 
after him could attain, and was equally «fteemed 
for the Excellence of his Compofitions, an‘ his Art 
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of Teaching ; as his Writings and Pupils fufficiently 
roved. 

He had a wonderful Capacity in difcerning the 
Force, Genius, and Character of his Scholars, and 
in knowing how to exercife and direé their Ta- 
Jents. His School was of great Ute to the Pub- 
lick, and at the fame time of great Gain to himfelf, 
He had generally more than an hundred Scholars 
at five hundred Drachmas (about twenty-five Pound) 
each ; in all probability for the whole Time of their 
ftudying under him, Befides his Income from his 
School, he received great Prefents from confiderable 
Perfons. Nicocles, King of Cyprus, gave him 
twenty Talents (about five thoufand Pounds) for the 
Difcourfe infcribed with his Name. 

Upon the News of the Defeat of the Athenians 
by Philip at the Battle of Cheronea, he could not 
durvive the Misfortune of his Country, and died of 
Grief, after having continued four Days without eat- 
ing. He was then fourfcore and eighteen, or an 
hundred Years old. 

Our Author fays, It is hard to defcribe the Style 
of J//scrates better than Cicero and Dyintilian have 
done it: Accordingly he cites their Words; but it 
is needlefs to recite them here, after what has becn 
faid upon that Head. | 

There is one Quality of //ocrates which M. Rollin 
particularly applauds; vz. his Love of Virtue and 
Goodnefs in general, which infinitely exalts hyn 
above all other Orators, His principal Difcourfes 
have no other Tendency but to infpire States, 
Princes, and even private Perfons, with Sentiments 
of Probity, Honour, Fidelity, Moderation, Jut- 
tice, Love of the Publick Good, Zeal for the Pre- 
fervation of Liberty, and Refpeét for the Sanctity 
of Oaths, the Faith of Treaties, and for all that re- 
lates in any manner to Religion. 

Is aus 
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Is@us was Of Chalcis in Eube@a. He went to 
Athens, and was the Pupil of Lyfas, whom he per- 
fectly relembled in Style. He was Demojfthenes’s 

Mafter, who gave him the Preference to //ocraves. 
He began to appear with Splendor after the Pede- 
ponnefian War, and lived to the Time of Péilip. 

LycurGus was highly efteemed at Arhens for 
his Eloquence, and ftill more for his Probity. The 
Civil Government of that City was confided to his 
Care; during which he made fo fevere a War upon 
Malefactors, that he obliged them all to quit it. 
He was appointed three feveral times Receiver-Ge- 
neral of the Revenues of the Commonwealth, and 
exercifed that Function during fifteen Years, Ia 
that Time 14,000 Talents (abaut 2,000,000 /. 
Sterling) pafied through his Hands, of which he 
gave an exact Account. He greatly augmented 
the Income of the City. While he was in this Poft, 
feeing one of the Farmers of the Cuftoms carrying 
the Philofopher Zenocrates to Prifon, becaufe he 
had not paid a certain Tribute as a Stranger at the 
Time, he took him from the Officers, and made them 
carry the Farmer there in his ftead, for having had 
the Infolence and Cruelty to treat a Man of Leara- 
ing in that manner. He was one of the Orators 
demanded by Alexander of the Arhentans, to which 
they refufed to confent. 

Of 7ZEscuines and DemosTHENES, thofe two 
famous Rivals, M. Rollin has {aid fo much elfe- 
where, that he takes very little Notice of them here, 
contenting himfelf with citing Quintilian’s Judg- 
ment of the latter. 

Hyperipes had been at firft the Hearer and 
Difciple of Plato. He afterwards applied himtelt 
to the Bar ; where his Eloquence was admired, His 
Style had abundance of Sweetnefs and Delicacy. He 
was joined with Lycargus in the oe Admini- 
ftration when Alexander attacked the Greets, and 
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always declared openly againft that Prince. After 
the Lofs of the Battle of Cranon, the Athenians be- 
ing upon the point of delivering him up to Autiparer, 
he fled to Agina, and trom thence took Refuge in 
‘a Temple of Neptune; from whence he was taken 
by Force, and carried to Antipater at Corinth, who 
put him to the moft cruel Tortures, in order to draw 
trom him fome Secrets he wanted to know. But, 
left the Violence of the Pain fhould force him to 
betray his Friends and Country, he bit off his 
Tongue, and expired under the Hands of the Tor- 
mentors. 

Dinarcuus is faid to have been a Native of 
Corinth, and came to flettle at dthens when Alexan- 
dey was purfuing his Conquefts in 4fa. He was 
the Difciple of Theophraftus, who had fucceeded 
Ariftotle in his School. He did not plead himfelf, 
but compofed Pleadings for thofe who had Occafion 
forthem. His Style was animated and véhement. 

The Time in which the above-mentioned Orators 
flourifhed was the Golden Age of Eloquence among 
the Greeks, and included about an hundred and thirty 
Years. Before Pericles, Greece had produced abun- 
‘dance of Great Men for Government, Policy, and 
War; befides Numbers of excellent Philofophers : 
but Oratory was very little known there. It was he 
who firft introduced and recommended it to that 
People: However, it was far from becoming ge- 
neral. It almoft confined itfelt to Arbens 3 which 
City, in the Interval here fpoken of, produced the 
great Number of Orators, whofe fhining Merit has 
rendered its Reputation immortal. So long as 
Greece propofed thefe to herfelf as Models, fhe ex- 
celled in a folid, mafculine Elocution. But after 
their Deaths, when fhe began infenfibly to lofe fight 
of them, and to tread in different Tracks, an Elo- 
quence of a new kind, more glittering and embel- 
lifhed, fucceeded the former, and foon made 1t 
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difappear. Demetrius PHALEREUvS occafioned 
this Revolution ; of whom M. Rol/in next fpeaks. 

He was furnamed Phalereus from Phalera, one 
of the Ports of Athens, where he was born. The 
celebrated Theophra/fus was his Mafter. M. Rollin 
declines repeating his Hiftory in this Place, becaufe 
he has related it at large in the VIIth Volume of his 
Ancient Hiftory. We confiders him here only in 
Quality of an Orator, and fhews in what manner 
he contributed to the Decline of true Oratory at 
Athens. All that he has faid upon this Head 
amounts, I think, to no more than this; that De- 
metrius, having acquired under his Preceptor Theo- 
phraftus a florid and elegant Style, abounding with 
Ornaments, {weet and agreeable, but void of Force 
and Energy, employed it on all Occafions of ad- 
drefling the Populace, and fo brought it into Fa- 
fhion ; upon which a Declenfion of the nobler Ora- 
tory of Pericles, and the others aforenamed, en- 
fued. 

The Ruin of Liberty at 4thens partly contributed, 
as our Author obferves, to haften that of Eloquence. 
The Great Men, who had done it fo much Honour 
by the Talent of Speaking, appeared there no more. 
Only fome Rhetoricians and Sophifts, difperfed in 
the feveral Parts of Greece and dfia, fupported in 
fome {mall degree its ancient Reputation, 

Some Ages after, M. Rollin would have us be- 
lieve, Eloquence refumed new Force, and appeared 
again, with almoft as much Splendor as of old at 
Athens, in the Writings of St. Bafil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Chryfoftom, and fome other of the 
Greek Fathers. The laft in particular he is not 
atraid to compare with Demu/fienes, either for Beauty 
of Style, Solidity of Argument, Greatnefs of Mar- 
ter, or Force and Vehemence of Paflions. 

We proceed now tothe asia Orators, the Account 
of whom follows that of the Greeés. 


i Rome 
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Rome had no Tafte of Eloquence till after fhe 
had fubjeéted the moft powerful Nations, and efta. 
blifhed herfelf in Peace and Tranquillity ; when her 
Commerce with the Greeks began to reform her 
Groffnefs and Barbarity in regard to the Lxercifes 
of the Mind. ’Twas then the Roman Youth, who 
feemed to awake out of a profound Sleep, became 
fenfible to a new Species of Glory, different from 
that of martial Exercifes (to which till that Period 
they were wholly devoted) and altogether unknown 
to their Ancetftors. 

In order to give fome Idea of the Beginning, 
Progrefs, Perfection, and Decline of this Art, our 
Author divides the Roman Orators into four Ages ; 
but expatiates upon fuch of them only as are moft 
known either by their Works or Reputation, 

After a general View of the primitive State of 
Eloquence at Rome, he enters on the Characters 
of the firft Set of Orators: Thefe were Caro 
the Cenfor, the Graccui, Scipio AMitianus, 
and La.ivus. All thefe, he fays, had excellent 
natural Parts, a wonderful Fund of Wit, great 
Order in their Difcourfe, Force in their Proofs, So- 
lidity in their Thoughts, and Energy: But neither 
Art, Delicacy, Grace, Care in the Arrangement of 
Words, nor Knowledge of the Harmony of Speech. 
Of each of thefe famous Perfonages he {peaks after- 
wards in particular, throwing together what Cicero 
and other Ancients have delivered concerning them. 
I will here tranfcribe a few Paffages of what he has 
collected. 

Cato had compofed an infinite Number of Ora- 
tions ; more than an hundred and fifty of them were 
extant in Cicero's Time: but they were not read, 
His Eloquence wants only thofe lively Figures, and 
glowing Colours, that were not yet known in his 
Time. 

The 
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The Graccui diftinguifhed themfelves likewite 
by an Eloquence manly and vigorous, but void of 
Ornaments. C. Gracchus had always a Slave be- 
hind him with a Flute, to give notice when to raife 
or lower his Voice, 

M. Rollin fays nothing more of the Eloquence 
of Scipio and Luivs than this; that he affures 
himfelf, though it favoured of the Age they lived in, 
it was far from the Roughnets of Cato’s and that of the 
Gracchi. But he relates a Faét highly to the Ho- 
nour of Lelius, and which fhews how far he carried 
his Candour and Integrity, ‘* He had taken upon 
«him the Care of a very important Caufe, and 
“ pleaded it with abundance of Eloquence. The 
‘© Judges however did not think his Arguments 
“ conclufive ; and referred the Matter to another 
“ Hearing. Lelius laboured it anew, and pleaded 
“ it a fecond time, but with the fame Succefs as 
* before. Upon which, without further Delay, he 
‘© obliged his Clients to put their Caufe into the 
“ Hands of Ga/ba, a famous Orator of thofe Times, 
“ who was more vehement and pathetick than him, 
‘© Tt was not without great Difficulty that Ga/ba was 
‘© prevailed upon to undertake it; however, he 
‘© carried it unanimoufly by his firft Pleading. 

We come now to the fecond Age of the Roman 
Oratory. In this Age M. Roslin places ANTHONY 
and Crassus, more advanced inYears; andCoTTA 
and SuLPITIUs, younger Men. They are hardly 
known by any thing, he tells us, but what Cicero 
has lett us concerning them in his Books of Rheto- 
ric. He obferves, it was under the two firft, that 
the Roman Eloquence began to cope with that of 
the Greeks. 

AnTHony, in his Voyage to Ci/icia,, whither 
he went Proconful, ftopped for fome time at Athens 
and in the Ifle of Rhodes, upon different Pretexts 3 
but in reality, M. Rollin fays, for the Opportunity 
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of converfing with the moft able Rhetoricians, and 
in order to improve himfelf in Eloquence by their 
Inftruétions, He however always affeéted from 
thenceforth to appear ignorant of what the Grechs 
taught in refpect to the Art of Speaking, with the 
View of rendering his Eloquence thereby the lef 
fufpeéted. And accordingly he was generally fup- 
pofed by his Hearers to come to the Bar, and to 
plead his Caufes, almoft without Preparation, But 
in reality he was fo well prepared, that the Judges 
were often not enough fo in their Diftruft of him, 
Nothing for the Succefs of his Caufe efcaped him, 
He knew how to dilpofe every Proof in the Place 
where it made moft Impreffion. He was lefs atten- 
tive to the Delicacy of his Terms, than to their 
Force and Energy. He feemed to regard only Things 
in themfclves, and right Reafon. in a Word, he 
had all the great Qualities of an Orator, and fup- 
ported them wonderfully by the Force and Dignity 
of his Utterance. 

Crassus, M. Rollin fays, was the only Speaker 
that could be ranked with Anthony ; and fome have 
even preferred him. His peculiar Chara¢ter was an 
Air of Gravity and Dignity, which he knew how to 
temper with an infinuating Politenefs, and even 
refined Pleafantry and Raillery, that was however 
always governed by the Rules of Decency. His 
Language was correct and elegant, but eafy and 
void of Affectation. He explained himfelf with 
wonderful Clearnefs, and exalted the Beauty of his 
Difcourfe by the Strength of his Proofs, and by his 
agreeable Allufions and Similitudes. 

When “Zraffus had to do with Perfons of Merit 
and Reputation, he took care to proceed with Ten- 
dernefs and Referve, and employed no Raillery in 
refpect to them that could offend. But he behaved 
differently in regard to fuch as gave Room ~ 
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by their bad Conduct. Our Author has enlarged 


on a fingular Inftance of this. 

To his other rare Talents may be added his ereat 
Knowledge of the Civil Law; in which however at 
the fame time Scevola tar exceeded him. They were 
both, as M. Rollin tells us, almott of the fame Age, 
had pafled through the fame Dignities, and applied 
themfelves to the fame Functions and Studies. The 
were fo far from being jealous of each other’s admi- 
rable Qualities, that there fubfifted between them a 
perpetual Harmony and Friendfhip. 

Our Author is more brief in his Accounts of 
CotTa and’ Sutpitrius, Cotemporaries with the 
above-named, and who made a fhining Figure at 
the Bar. The Character of their Eloquence was 
quite different. 

Cotta’s Invention was acute and penetrating, 
his Elocution pure and flowing. As the Weaknefs 
of his Lungs obliged him to avoid all violent Exer- 
tions of Voice, he took care to adapt his Style and 
Manner of Compofing to the Infirmity of his Or- 
gans. Every thing in it was juft, neat, and {trong 
and he had the Addrefs fo to order his Pleadings, 
as to influence the Judges no leis by his calm and 
compofed Manner, than Su/pitias was able to do by 
his ardent and animated Elocution, 

SuLpiTius’s Diétion, on the contrary, was lof- 
ty, vehement, and grand enough for the ancient 
Tragedy. His Voice was ftrone, iweet, and clear; 
his Gefture extremely graceful and agreeable. His 
Difcourfe was rapid and copious, but without any 
vicious Superfluity. 

The third Age of the Roman Orators was the 
Golden Age of the Roman Eloquence: Its Dura- 
tion was fhort ; but it fhone out with extraordinary 
Luitre, and almott equalled Rome with Athens. Ie 
wis in this Period that Hortensius, Cassar, 
Brutus, Messava, and divers others, acquired an 
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immortal Reputation, though their Orations are 
not come down to us. But Cicero obfcures the 
Glory of all the reft, and may be confidered as the 
moft perfect Model of the Roman Eloquence that 
ever appeared in the World. M. Roiiin having 
elfewhere expatiated largely upon this illuftrious 
Subject, there remains little to be faid here of it; 
of that little I fhall feleét and lay together three or 
four Paflages. 
This prodigious Man was indebted to Nature for 
a happy Genius, which was cultivated under the 
Direction of Craffus, who laid down the Plan of 
his Studies. He had the ableft Matters of thofe 
Times in Rowe; and went afterwards into Greece 
and Afia Minor, to learn the Precepts of Oratory 
at their Source. He was convinced, that the Ta- 
lent of Speaking could only be acquired by a vaft 
Extent of Erudition. Accordingly, perfuaded that 
without the moft affiduous Application, nothing 
great could be attained, he devoted himfelf wholly 
to Reading. The Fruits of it foon appeared, and 
from his firft fhewing himfelf at the Bar, he was 
diftinguifhed by univerfal Applaufe. He had a 
fertile, warm, and fhining Wit; a rich and lively 
Imagination, and in his firft Pleadings a_polifhed, 
florid, abundant, and luxuriant Style: which laft 
Quality is no Fault in a young Orator 5 but as it 
would have been culpable in his more advanced 
Years, jo, after going to Avhens, and into Aja 
Minor, where, as celebrated ‘as he was for Pleading, 
he became the Difciple of the learned Rhetoricians 
who taught there, he returned to Acme almott in- 
tiievy changed, as to that Circumftance, from what 
he was when he left it, Ad/o the Rbodiax in parti- 
cular was of great Ulfe to him, in teaching him to 
retrench the Superfluity and Redundance that pro- 
ceeded from the Warmth and Vivacity of his 
Youth, in accuftoming him to a lefs diffuled 
Style, 
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Style, and to give his Difcourfe more Weight and 
Maturity. 

The Emulation excited in him by the great Suc- 
cefs of his Friend, but Rival, Hortenfius, was ot 
infinite Service to lim. He feems from thencetorth 
to have formed the Defign of carrying from Greece, 
or at leaft of difputing with her, the Glory of Elo- 
quence. He exerciled himfelf in every Branch of 
it couragcoully, without neglecting any. The fim- 

le, the Horid, and the iublime Styles became 
equally familiar to him. No body knew the Heart 
of Man better than he, nor fucceeded better in 
moving the Springs of it, in which way foever he 
attempted it. Finally, no Orator ever excelled him 
in the Dilpofition of Words ; which conduces infi- 
nitely to the Beauty of Difcourfe. 

We are now arrived at the fourth and laft Age 
of the Roman Orators: The fad Period of its De- 
clenfion, which commenced fhortly after the Death 
of Auguftus. SeNECA was the Perfon who brought 
on this Cataffropbe: A Man in other Refpects of a 
fine Genius, rare Talents, and the moft excellent 
Sentiments. A too great Efteem for himfelf, a kind 
of Jealoufy of the great Men who had appeared 
before him, a violent Defire of diftinguifhing him- 
felt, and being followed by others, caufed him to 
quit the ufual Track, and throw himfelf into Paths 
that were new and unknown to his Predeceffors in 
Oratory. 

The Graces with which Cicero had embellifhed 
the Roman Eloquence, were foberly and judicioufly 
difpenfed : but Seneca lavifhed them without Difcre- 
tion or Meafure. No ancient Author has either fo 
many, fo fine, or fo folid Thoughts as he: But he 
{fpoils them by the Antithefes and Quibbles with 
which they are ufually larded, by an exceffive Af- 
fectation of ending almoft every Period with an epi- 
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grammatic Point, or fome glittering Thought of 
that nature. 

Puiny the Younger is at the Head of thofe who 
are recorded with Honour in this Iron Age of Ora- 
tory. M. Rollin tracesa Plan of his Life from his 
own Letters, in which, he fays, we may difcover 
all the Qualities of the Man of Honour and Probity 
that can poffibly be imagined. He then endeavours 
to give an Idea of his Style, by divers Extracts from 
his Panegyric upon Trajan, which is the only Piece 
of his Eloquence come down to us. I will juft 
touch upon the Incidents of his Life. 

He was born at Coma, a City of Italy. His 
Mother was Pliny the Naturalilt’s Sifter, who ad- 
opted him for his Son. Having loft his Father 
very early, Virginius Rufus, one of the greateft 
Perions of his Age, was his Guardian ; who always 
confidered him as his own Son, and took particular 
Care of him. He was no lefs happy in Matters, 
than he had been in a Guardian, He ftudied Rhe- 
torick under Quintilian, and was the Pupil who did 
him the moft Honour, and alfo exprefled the moft 
Gratitude toward him. At the Age of fourteen he 
compofed a Greek Tragedy. He exercifed himfelf 
afterwards in every Species of Poetry, which he 
made his Amufement. He was fent into Syria, 
where he ferved for fome Years at the Head of a 
Legion, All the Leifure his Duty afforded him 
there, he devoted to the Lectures and Converfation 
of Exphrates, a famous Philofopher. On his Re- 
turn to Rome, he attached himfelf more clofely than 
ever to Pliny the Naturalift, who had adopted him, 
and in whom he had the good Fortune to find a 
~ Father, Mafter, Model, and excellent Guide. He 


collected his flighteft Difcourfes, and ftudied all his 
Actions. 


After 
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After the Death of this Great Man, deftitute of 
the Support he had found in him, he fought no 
other than that of his own Merit, and applied himfelf 
wholly to publick Affairs. He “sleaded his firit 
Caufe at nineteen Years of Age. Young as he was, 
he {poke before the Centumviri in a Matter, wherein 
he was under a Neceffity of contending with all the 
Perfons of the higheft Credit in Rume, without ex- 
cepting thofe whom the Emperor honoured with his 
Favour. It was this Action that firft made him 
known, and opened the Way for that vatt Reputa- 
tion which he afterwards acquired. 

He fometimes {poke feven Hours, when himfelf 
was the only Perfon tired in the Affembly. He 
never pleaded but for the publick Intereits, his 
Friends, or thofe whofe ill Fortune had Jett them 
none. He made it a Pleafure, and even a Duty, 
to affift with his Advice, and to introduce young 
Perfons of Family and Hopes at the Bar. He would 
not undertake fome Caufes, but upon Condition of 
having a young Advocate joined with him. It was 
the higheft Joy to him to fee them begin to diftin- 
guifh themfelves in pleading, by treading in his 
Steps, and following his-Countels. 

It was by thefe Methods that P/izy foon rofe to the 
higheft Dignities of the State. He always retained 
the Virtues in them, by which they were acquired. 
In the Time of Domitian he was Prator. 

M. Rellin enlarges on feveral other Inftances of 
hisCondu&, which redound highly to his Honour ; 
but which J muft not ftay to infift on. 

It appears that Pliny was in a manner the Refuge 
and Afylum of the opprefied Provinces. The De- 
puties trom Boerica implored the Senate to appoint 
him to be their Advocate in the Suit they had com- 
menced againft Cecilius Clafficus, \ate Governor of 
that Province. Our Author has fet down the To- 
pics on which he expatiated in the Profecution of 

that 
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that Plunderer and his vile Inftruments ; and told 
us the Iffue of his Pleadings again{t them. 

His Zeal againit thefe Villains, and in all Caufes 
with which he was entrufted concerning the publick 
Intereft, was foon rewarded in a confpicuous Maa- 
ner. He was actually made Prefect of the Trea- 
fury, or High Treafurer, with Cornutus Tertulius 
which Office he held two Years; when they were 
both nominated Confuls for the Year following, 
Yrajan {poke in the Senate to have this Honour 
conferred on them, prefided in the Affembly of the 
People at their Nomination, and proclaimed them 
himfelf. 

It was when he was invefted with this Dignity, 
that he pronounced, in his own and his Collegue’s 
Name, an Oration to thank Trajan for having con- 
ferred it upon them, and to make his Panegyric ; 
according to the Order he had received from the 
Senate, and in the Name of the whole Empire. 

About the End of the Year of our Lord 103, he 
was fent to govern Portus and Bithynia in Quality 
of Proconful. His fole Employment there was to 
eftablifh good Order in his Government, to execute 
Juftice, to redrefs Grievances, and fotten Subjec- 
tion, A noble Simplicity, a perpetual Eafinefs of 
Accefs, an Affability that fweetened necefiary Re- 
fufals, with an uniform Moderation in his whole 
Behaviour, conciliated the Affection of every 
body. 

It was while he commanded in this Province, that 
he wrote that famous Letter to Trajan relating to 
he Chriftians, which almoft every Reader has feen 
er heard of. M. Rollin has inferted both the Epi- 
ftle itfelf and Trajan’s Anfwer to it: On which lait 
he has made fome Reflections. ; 

On Pliny’s Return to Rome, he refumed Bufine!s 
and his Employments. His firft Wife being dead 
without Children, he married a fecond, named 

Calphurnia. 
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Calpburnia. Our Author has given us a moft 
charming Idea of this Lady, in refpect of her con- 
jugal Affection to her Hufband, and the Accom. 
plifhments of her Mind, 
Neither the Time nor Circumftances of Pliny’s 
Death are known. f 
M. Rollin docs not end here. He tells us, he 
has not pretended hitherto to give an exact and 
continued Account of Plrny’s Actions, but only an 
Idea of his Character by fome Events more remark- 
able than others, and confequently the moft proper 
for making itknown. With the fame View he adds 
fome other Faéts, without confining himielt to the 
Order of Time; and reduces them under thefe 
Heads: I. Pliny’s Application to Study. WU. His 
Efteem for Perfons of Virtue and Learning. M1. His 
Liberality. 1V. His innocent Pleafures. V. His 
Ardour for Glory. M. Rollin joins together a Num- 
ber of Paffages relating to thefe Topics extracted 
from Piiny’s Epiftles: By all which we fee, that this 
celebrated Orator was indefatigable in his Studies, 
that they were his whole Confolation, that he was 
highly delighted with reading Livy, that he admired 
the Ancients, without defpifing the Moderns, That 
all the mott diftinguifhed Perfons of the Age were 
his Friends, That he had a nobler and more libe- 
ral Soul chan many of the greateft Fortune at Rome: 
he made a very generous Prefent to Quintilian his 
Maiter, towards the Portion of his Daughter on her 
Marriage 3 he affifted Martial when he reured from 
Rome; he gave his Nurfe a {mall Eftate, worth 
about fix hundred Pounds Sterling. M. Rollin afks, 
What great Lords of modern Date act in this man- 
ner? Piiny, however, calls this lait Bounty to his 
Nurfe, a little Prefent ; and after beftowing it upon 
her, we find him make her Income trom it his Con- 
cern. He writes to the Perfon who had the Care 
of it, to recommend the Improvement of it to him: 
‘s For, 


« 
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«s For, adds he, fhe who received this little Farm 
“ has not more Intereft in its Produce than I who 
«© gaveither.” There are other yet grander Inftances 
of his Generofity, which our Author produces, but 
which here is no Room for mentioning, 

By M. Rollin’s Quotations we find likewife, that 
Pliny’s Difpofition was not rigid and auftere, but 
extremely gay and facetious ; that he was glad to 
fee his Friends at his Table, and often gave and 
accepted Entertainments; but fuch of which Tem- 
perance, Converfation, and Reading made the prin- 
cipal Part: That he never thought he truly enjoyed 
Life, but when he could fteal from the Town to 
one of his Country-feats, of which he had feveral ; 
and that his Orchards, his Kitchen and other Gar- 
dens, his Buildings, and efpecially thofe that were 
ina manner the Work of his own Hands, afforded 
him the utmoft Joy and Satisfaction. 

By thofe Citations that relate to Pliny’s Ardour 
for Reputation it is plain, as M. Rolin notes, that 
Glory was the Soul of all his Virtues. His Appli- 
cation, Leifure, Diverfions, Studies, all tended 
that way. It was a Maxim with him, that the 
only Ambition which fuited an honeft Man, was 
either to do Things worthy of being wrote, or to 
write Things worthy of being read. He did not de- 
ny, that the Love of Glory was his darling Palf- 
fion : and indeed it is moft evident from divers In- 
{tances which our Author has produced. 

M. Rollin fays, he is apprehenfive, that he will 
be thought to have expatiated too far upon Pliny’s 
private Character ; and that the Reader will think 
the Extracts he has made from his Letters too long 
and abundant, He owns they may have Reafon 
for this: But he pleads nobly for his Excufe, that 
‘* thefe Characters of Integrity, Probity, Genero- 
“© fity, Love of the Publick, which, to the Mil- 
“ fortune of our Age, are become fo rare, tranl- 


port 
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« port him out of himfelf, ravifh his Admiration, 
«¢ and render him incapable of abridging his De- 
« f{criptions of them, 

M. Rollin has remarked concerning that Ambi- 
tion of Pliny’s, which was the reigning Paffion of 
his Soul, and influenced all his Views and Actions; 
that although it did not difhonour him in the Eye 
of the World, it was a Crime in the Sight of the 
fupreme Judge. All the illuftrious Writers of the 
Pagans were infected with it, and folely engroffed 
by the Defire and Care of tranfmitting their Names 
to future Ages, by Writings, which they were in 
hopes would endure for ever, and obtain them a 
kind of Immortality, which they were foolifh enough 
to content themfelves with. But, as he adds, 
«© could any thing be more precarious and frivolous 
than this Hope? Could not Time, which has 
abolifhed the greateft part of the Works of thofe 
«© vain Men, have alfo abolifhed the little that re- 
«© mains of them? To what are they indebted for 
‘¢ the Fragments of them that have efcaped the 
‘¢ general Shipwreck ? Had it not been for 
the Studies kept up by the Chriftian Church, 
would not Barbarifm have annihilated theirWorks 
‘© and Names throughout the Univerfe? How 
‘vain, how trifling then is the Felicity upon 
which they relied, and to which they wholly de- 
“* voted themfelves ! 

The Paflages which M. Rollin has cited from 
the Panegyric upon Yrajan are cantaned under cer- 
tain Titles. Firft, we have the general Praife of 
that Emperor, Secondly, his Conduct towards the 
Army is applauded. Thirdly, the Manner of his 
Return and Entrance into Rome, atter his being de- 
clared Emperor, is fet forth. Fourthly, the vaft 
Influence of a Prince’s Example is evinced. .Fifthly, 
it is fhewn, that Virtue, not Stattres, does Honour 
to Princes; and that the Prince’s Happinefs is in- 
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feparable from that of the People. Sixthly, the 
admirable Union between the Wife and Sitter of 
Trajan is celebrated. Seventhly, Yrajan is fhewn 
to have a Relifh of the Joys of Friendhhip, 
Fighthly, it is obferved how fhamefully the pre- 
ceding bad Princes were governed by their own 
Freed-men. Laftly, P/iny points out the Road to 
true Greatnefs ; which he makes to confift in con- 
defcending to Inferiors, and being as beneficent as 
poffible, 

M. Rollin clofes what he has to fay of Pliny 
with a Judgment on his Style. This Great Man’s 
Panegyric has, he fays, always pafied for his Ma- 
{ter piece, and even in his own Time, when many 
of his Orations which had acquired him a great Re- 
putation at the Bar, were extant. His Wit fhines 
out every where in this Difcourfe, but his Heart is 
{till more evident in it; and all know, our Author 
fays, that true Eloquence flows from the Heart. 
When he fpoke his Panegyric, it was not fo long 
as it is at prefent. It was not till after the firlt 
Effay, that, like an able Painter, he added new 
Strokes of Art to the Portrait of his Hero ; but all 
taken from the Life, and which, far from altering 
the Likenefs and Truth, only rendered them 
{tronger and more fenfible. 

The Style of it, M. Rollin fays, is elegant, flo- 
rid, and Juminous. The Thoughts are fine, folid, 
very numerous, and often feem intirely new. The 
Diction, though generally fimple enough, has no« 
thing low, or that does not fuit the Subjeét, and 
fupport its Dignity. The Defcriptions are lively, 
natural, circumftantial, and full of happy Images, 
which fet the Object before the Eyes, and render it 
fenfible. The whole Piece abounds with Maxims 
and Sentiments truly worthy of the Prince it 
praifes. 

As 
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As fine and elegant as this Difcourfe is, it cannot 
however, our Author thinks, be pronounced of the 
fublime kind. There are not in it thofe warm and 
emphatical Expreffions, noble and fubline Phoughts, 
bold and affecting Turns and Sallies, and Figures 
full of Vivacity and Fire, which abound in Cicero, 
and which furprife, aftonifh, and tranfport the Soul 
out of itfelf. Its Eloquence refembles a clear and 
agreeable Stream, which flows gently under the 
Shade of the T.ves that adorn its Banks, A kind 
of Monotony prevails throughout his whole Pane- 
gyric; which makes it not eafy to bear the reading 
of it to the end: whereas Cicero’s longeft Oration 
feems the fineft, and gives the moft Pleafure. To 
this M. Rollin adds, That Pliny’s Style favours a 
little of the Tafte for Antithefes, Abruptnefs of 
Thought, and ftudied Turns of Phrafe, which pre- 
vailed in his Time. The fame is obvious in his 
Letters, but with lefs Offence ; becaufe they are all 
detached Pieces, in which, fuch a Style does not dif- 
pleafle: They are however far from being compa- 
rable to thofe of Cicero. 

There is a Collection of Latin Oration’ extant, 
entitled, Panegyrici veteres, which contains Eulo- 
giums upon feveral of the Roman Emperors. That 
of Pliny is at the Head of them, with eleven of the 
fame kind after it. ‘This Colle€tion, befides in- 
cluding abundance of Facts not to be found elfe- 
where, may be of great Ufe to fuch as have Occafion 
to compofe Panegyrics. And tho’ all the Beauty and 
Delicacy of the Auguffan Age are not contained it 
them, they abound neverthelefs with very fine 
Thoughts, happy Turns of Exprefiion, lively De- 
{criptions, and the jufteft Commendation, To give 
his Readers fome Idea of them, he has inferted two 
Latin Paffages, extracted from the Panegyric fpoken 
by Nazarius in Honour of Conf anrine the Great,apon 
the Birth-day of the two C@/ars his Sons. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


To the Author of the History of the Worxs 
of the LEARNED. 


SIR, 
¢ oF AM a little furprifed you fhould Jet fo curious 
tf a Work efcape your Obfervation, as thar 
«< entitled, Future Rewards and Punifhments be- 
“ lieved by the ANCIENTS} particularly the Put- 
“ LosoPHERS. Wherein fome Olyettions of the 
“© Rev. Mr. Warsurton, iz bis Divine Lega- 
*¢ tion of Mofes, are confidered. To which is added, 
« An Addrefs to Free-thinkers. * This Book has 
«© been publifhed feveral Months, without your 
*¢ taking any Notice of it in your Hiftory, As I 
* am willing to afcribe this, rather to your Want 
t of Leifure hitherto for confidering fo excellent a 
*¢ Performance, as this is in fome Folks Eftima- 
© tion, than to any more unjuftifiable Caule, | 
«« have ventured to fend you a brief Article relating 
*¢ to it, which | fhall be glad to find in your next 
* Journal, 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Sept. I am, 


28, 1740. : SIR, &c, 


HE Motive which principally induced this 

zealous Author to publith the Collections and 
Obfervations of which this Treatife confifts, is a 
mighty general one: It was the ftrange and unjufti- 
frable Methods which fome Men take to advance their 
own Syflems, by depreciating and running dowa thofe 
of all others. Every judicious Reader will look 


* Te is an O&avo: Printed for Af. Steen, in the Inne:-Temple 
Lane. 1740. Pages 230, belides the Preface. 
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for fomething extraordinary from a Writer who fets 
out with fo difcreet and genteel a Declaration as this 
is. Who thefe Somebody’s are that have fet the 
good Gentleman to work, is pait my Skill, nor is 
it my Bufinefs to determine. But to be fure, if his 
Charge againft them be right, they have rendered 
themfelves very obnoxious, and cannot fail of a 
valt many Enemies, befides him, while they indulge 
themfelves in fuch an invidious Praétice as this he 
accufes them of. Moit Men value their Syftems 
as they do their Lives; nay, fome have parted 
with their Lives, rather than renounce, or fo much 
as conceal, their Syftems: And cam any Creature 
who is in his Senfes, or has the leaft Regard to his 
very Being, as a Member of the Republick of Let- 
ters, incur the Enmity of fo great a Part of Man- 
kind, as fuch a Procedure muft neceffarily expofe 
him to: Nay, will any one, who is not deftitute of 
all Bowels of Compaflion, be fo cruel to thofe of 
his own Species, as to run down and demolifh what 
is generally dear to them above all things, merely 
for the fake of eftablifhing his own Opinion! 

And yet, furely, fome fuch People as thefe there 
muft be; feeing we are not to fuppofe, that fo grave 
and learned an Author as ours would fight with 
Shadows, or combat Windmills ; or would, at the 
very Entrance of his Book, brand thofe Perfons with 
fo odious a Character as we find there, who were 
guilty of no other Mifdemeanour, but that of beat- 
ing out untrodden Paths in polite Literature, or in- 
veltigating fome noble Truth by new Methods, or 
uncommon Media. If it were true in fact, that for 
no other Reafons but thefe, he poured out his Reé 
ientments againft any one; though that Any-one 
Should chance to be miftaken, yet he could not fail, 
by fuch a Conduét, of exciting our Indignation ra- 
ther than our Refpeét. But this is fo odious an [m- 
putation, that it 1s co be hoped no one will dare to 

U infinuate 
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infinuate it. No! no! Let us rather be firmly 
perfuaded, that all thofe who propofe any Syfitems 
to the World, that clafh with our Author s, let 
their Genius, their Talents, their Candour appe ar 
never fo bright, have in truth no other Intention 
than this vile one here attributed to them 3 wiz. That 
of exploding the Syfltems of all others, merely for 
the Advancement of theirown, Againft this Ser 
of Depreciators our Author has throw n out a good 
deal ot juft Reproach in his Preface. His Reproots 
indeed do not lie in any exact Order, but they are 
fufficiently obvious notwithftanding. There is Per- 
{picuity enough in what he fays to fee what he de- 
figns; and what fignifies a Superfluity of that Qua- 
lity in Difcourfes that are calculated only for the 
I ear ned : 

As to what relates in general to the Subjeé 
of the Sheets now before me, I can do nothing 
better than tranfcribe the Author’s own elegant 
Account thereof, verbatim. ** The Cafe, fays he, 
“in fact as this: It is indifputably true, ard 
“ beyond all reafonable Contradiction, that the 
“< Doctrine of future Rewards and Punifhments is 
<° clearly and plainly difcovered and Jaid down in 
‘¢ the New Teftament; and it is as indifputably 
‘‘ true, and beyond all reafonabie Contradiction, 
€¢ that the Doétrine of future Rewards and Punifh- 
‘¢ ments Is clearly and plainly difcovered and laid 
«¢ down in the Books and W ritinys of the Heathens. 
¢ The Truth of which Point is now fubmuitted to 
‘© the Judgthent of oriy imp artial Reader, For 
“ whoie Late and Satistaction in the Comparilon | 
<< i a once to have oalietied fuch Texts out of 
«© the New Teftament as relate to this Subject , but 
«as I find it already done by Bifhop Gufre/, at 
ss the End of his Chrifian [nfiitutes, T omitted that 
‘© Trouble. As for the Tranflati ‘on, I have kept 


s as near to the Original as was confiftent with that 
« Jdiom, 
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¢ Idiom, or Propriety of Expreflion, which is te 
«¢ culiar to different Languages; and I fo! emnly 
«© declare, that, to my Kn iowledge, I never once 
« deviated from the real Intent and true Meaning 
«© of the Author. For my Ignorance I hope the 
«© Reader will make great Allowan ces, fince it is 
«¢ manifeft I do not intend to impofe upon him, 
«© having printed the Latin in the fame Page with 
« the Tranflation, and the Names of the feveral 
« Authors from whence it was taken; and to this 
«¢ fame Caufe, no doubt, he will impute it, that 
«© he is not entertained with many more Authoritics 
« on the fame fubjeé&t, which a longer Experience, 
‘© or an abler Hand, might have “furnifhed him 
«© with; but I hope thefe may be tufficicnt to prove 
‘© what I propofe. If any one defire to know why 
«© I did not print the Original of fuch Authors, who 
‘¢ wrote In Greek 3 my “Rotece is, Tho’ tor fome 
‘© other Reafons I fhould not have thought it pro- 
« per, yet this alone will certainly be fufficient, 
which is in Subftance the fame with one already 
‘© given by my Lord Chief Juftice Ha/e ; that, by 
“a long Avocation to Studies of quite another 
" Nature, I fo far neglected my int In 
this Language, as that I do not {uf Reiently un- 
derftand it, either to read, and much letfs to write 
it with any tolerable Riddance, or Pleafure to 
myfelf.” Let us now bea little more particular. 
Our Author has divided his Work into four Chap- 
ters. In the firlt /ome Odjeétions against the Pbi- 
lofopbers Belief of a future State of Rewards and 
Pumfhments are confiderea and anfier ede In the 
fecond the Opinions of the Philofopbers, conceraing 

a future State, are fet forth. In the eons we have 
the Ieftimeny of fome Moderus, that the Aacients, 
particularly the Philofophers, did believe the Doi rine 
of future Rewards - Punifoments., In the te ourth 
we are informed what fort of Rewards aad Pur 
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ments they held abfurd and ridiculous, and therefore 
did not believe in a literal Sen/e. 

The firft Chapter opens with a Reflection, which, 
notwith{tanding any Regard I may have for this 
Author, my Impartiality will not fuffer me to juf- 
tify. It is upon a Gentleman, who mult be owned 
to have a noble Genius, and fuch Accomplifhments 
as might force even his Enemies to efteem him ; 
and who, having no particular Temptation to deny, 
difguife, or pervert the Truth, fhou!d be fuppofed, 
where there is not Evidence to the contrary, to have 
the Ejtablifhment thereof at Heart, in all his In- 
quiries, and not to offer as Arguments, what he is 
confcious of being mere Paralogifm. But a Reader 
would have a very different Idea of the Cafe, who 
fhould form it by what our Author has faid in the 
Preamble to this Chapter ; viz. 

«« Tt has not always been the Happinefs of learned 
«* and ingenious Men, to turn their Thoughts and 
«¢ Studies to the direct and immediate Difcovery of 


é¢ Truth, and the real and fubftantial Improvement 
«© of Mankind. What were the various Motives 
«© which at Times have been the Occafion of this 
«s Misfortune, is of no Confequence at prefent to 
«- inquire. That which feems moft to have influ- 
‘¢ enced the Author of The Divine Legation of 


«¢ 


Mofes, is the Advancement of a certain favourite 
«¢ Scheme, which, however grand and noble when 
« brought to Light, will not, I believe, receive 
«© much Luftre from the Contraft of Darknefs he 
«< has thrown upon the Ancients, It feems very 
“¢ furprifing, notwithftanding all the following 
Authorities, and many more, which, no doubt, 
this learned Gentleman muft have met with, to 

- the contrary, that he fhould thus fpeak of the 
Philofophers: JZ have examined their Wrvitings 
with all the Exaétne/s 1 was able, and it appears 
evident to me, that tkefe Men believed not bing of 
- a ji 
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“ @ future State of Rewards and Punifbments, 
“© ayhich they most tnduftrioufly propagated in Society. 
«© And indeed he was well aware of the Surprife 
«© fuch an Affertion would raife in his Readers, 
«© when immediately following he fays, Yer she con- 
<< trary baving been fo long and fo generally taken 
“* for granted, and the Opinions of the Philofophers 
‘© fo often urged by our ablest Writers, as conform- 
able and favourable to the Chriftian Dottrine of a 
ss future State, 1 fufpeét that what I bave here 
“ faid, will be efteemed at firft Sight an unveafon- 
“ able and licenttous Paradox. And again; Hav- 
<< ing premifed thus much to clear our Way, and 
“ abate the Prejudices againft a new Opinion, I 
‘© come mow, &c. And afterwards, Notwith/tand- 
“ ing the full Evidence of the laft Seétion, I fufpeét 
“© the general Prejudic*, fupported by the Reafona- 
“ blene/s of the Dottvine it/elf, will yet be apt to 
mike the Reader fufpend his Affent to our Con- 
“© ¢lufion.* By all which, and indeed his whole 
«© Manner of treating this Subject, he plainly dif- 
covers fuch a great Dittruft of his Arguments 
and Conclufions to convince the Judgment of 
‘¢ his Readers, that he rather feems Jabouring for 
«© Victory in the Schools, than ferioufly endeavour- 
‘¢ ing to make out a plain and eafy ‘ruth. 

Atter this Cenfure, which, I acknowledge, mutt 
be very well founded, not to call for a much fharper 
on the Animadverter, our Author, pafling over (as 
I agree with him in thinking he had beft do) Mr. 
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* What an Opennefs and Ingenuity is here! which tuis 
Writer is pleafed to conilrue into a great Dittrutt in Mr. War- 
éurton of bis Arguments and Conclutions. Whereas it is fo far 
from being any iuch thing, that on the contrary there appears 
the higheft Aflurance of their Validity: What elfe means the 
full Evidence of the laft Seétion 2? Mr. Warburton indeed was 
apprehenfive of the Prejudice and Prepoffeflion of his Readers, 
but not at all of the intrinfick Weight of his Reafons. 
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Warburtows nice Diftinétions, Divifions and Subdi- 
vifions, his Account of the new and old Academy, the 
Orizin of Fables, €?c. proceeds directly to his Point, 
which is to examine thofe Realons upon which the 
{aid Mtr. Warburton has built his Opinion of the Infi- 
delity if the ancient Philofophers, and thele, he fays, 
any be reduced to two: Firft, “ That the Philofo- 

«phe rs held it lawful for the publick Good, to fay one 
‘¢ ching when they thought another ; and that the 
< adually did fo.” Secondly, «¢ That they held 
“© fome fundamental Principles of Philofophy, which 
«+ were altogether inconfiftent with the Doétrine of 
<< future Rewards and Punifhments.” Our Author 
tells us how Mr. Warburton endeavours to prove the 
firft of thefe Propofitions (at the fame time infinu- 
ating, with his ufual Candour, that he does it by 
an unfair Reprefentation of the Cafe) and then 
pretends to fhew the Inconclufivenefs of his Argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Varburton, as our Author fays, would 
prove his Point from the efoteric and exoteric, or 
the internal and external Doétrine of the Ancients. 
Such diricrent Doétrines there were, our Author 
owns, among the Philofophers; but that this Dit- 
ference of Doctrine had any Effeét to hinder their 
believing in one Senfe, what they fometimes encou- 
raged the People to believe in another, is what has 
by no means been proved from it ; and therefore he 
will wanes it, that Mr. Warburton exprefies himfelt 
very at rbiguoufly, where he afferts, that they held 
it aweful tor the publick Good to fay one thing 
when they thought another. For in the prefent 

Jueftion, as he adds, if we underftind by this, that 
the Ph we believed a future State ina {piri- 
tual, refined, and rational Senfe, while they fome-: 
times countenanced the People in cheir srofs, vul- 
gar, and corporeal Notions of it; then what he 
lays Cown Is certainly true, But, as he goes on, if 

we 
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we underftand it as he intends we fhould, that the 
Philofophers preached the Doétrine of a future State 
to the People, while themfelves believed the direét 
contrary, viz. That there was no future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments at all; then his Charge 
on the Piiiotaphiers is what can never be concluded 
from their double Doétrine. In order therefore to 
clear the Philofophers trom the Imputation of being 
Impoftors and Hypocrites, * he begs | eave to ex- 
plain this Matter to the Reader in as ealy and fami- 
liar a Manner as is poffible, and reprefent it in 
fuch a Light as his own Cbfervation and common 
Experience, without much Reacime, will convince 
him is the true one. 

When he has done this according to the beft of 
his Ability, and with the Affiftance of Solomon, 
Plutarch, Varro, Dr. Thomas Burnet, L.ord Her- 
bert, St. * Augu(lin, Sallufi, and twenty other Great 
Men, feveral of whom, as he himfelf acknowledges, 
have faid, in effect, jutt what Mr. Warburton tays, 
ne judges we may be convinced, ** ‘That the Phi- 


“ lofophers were generally very found in the true 
‘ Principles and Foundation of Religion; that 
they believed the Being and Attributes of God, 
“© and the Neceffity ether of Virtue and Innocence 
** or of Repentance and Amendment to be accepted 
“© of him. 
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But the prefent Queftion being only concerning 
future Rewards and Punifhments, he hopes what 
he has already faid, and what he fays hereatter, will 
fully fatisfy the Reader of their certain Belief of 
this Point ; and to prove “ that their Faith, as to 


«< the Subftantials of Religion, was not built on 


the fame Bottom as the prevailing Opinions of 
¢¢ their Countrymen: So that, notwithftanding their 
“ double Dottrine, and the Neceffity they were 

under of indulging the common People in their 
Notions, they had ftill fome fixed ones of their 
own, purer and better grounded 3 and that their 
internal and external Doétrine did not relate to 
contradictory Points, as God and no God, a fu- 
ture State and no future State, €7c. but to diffe- 
«< rent Manners, Modes, and Circumftances of be- 
« Jieving the fame Thing. 

This brings our Author to Mr. Warturton’s {e- 
cond Argument againft the Philofophers believing 
a future State; which 1s, That they had fome Prin- 
ciples of Philofophy altogether inconfiftent there- 
with. Thefe Principles are, firft, That God could 
neither be angry nor hurt any one: Secondly, That 
the Soul was a difcerpable Part of the Whole, and 
that this Whole was God, into whom it was again 
to be refolved. 

That the firft of thefe Principles was held by the 
Philofophers, Mr. Warburton, it feems, endeavours 
to fupport by Paffages from the Ancients. One is 
in Tuliy. But this Paffage, our Author tells us, 
when rendered agreeable to the genuine Senfe of that 
Writer, will be of no Significancy to him; and 
accordingly he has, by the Help of the Context, 
made a Tranjflation thereof, which, if it be buta juft 
one, muft deprive Mr. Warburton of all the Be- 
nefit of it. However, this is but a negative Argu- 
ment ; and theretore he attempts afterwards to fhew, 
by divers Teftimonies, that the old Philofophers 
believed 
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believed the Gods actually punifhed Crimes, and 
thac Men incurred their Anger by committing them. 
Another Authority that Mr. Warburton produces 
to ftrengthen his Conclufion, is from Laéantius 3 
which he calls an illuftrious Inftlance. But, on the 
other hand, our Author, without quoting it, treats 
it with the utmott Contempt; and, after a {mart 
Volley of Reproach, he very prettily fays, that 
“ Taéantius grofly miftook this fine Sentiment of 
« the Philofophers, and in combating with it, fell 
“ into a Puddle of foul Abfurdities. 

But, to clear this Matter more fully, our Author 
thinks it now proper to confider the Principle it 
felf, which, as Mr, Warburton fays, greatly embar- 
raffled Antiquity ; becaufe the Ancients, fays he, 
could not diftinguifh between human Paffions and 
the Divine Attributes of Juftice and Goodnefs. But 
our Author hopes (and ftrives) to make it appear, 
that the Ancients were not at all embaraffed, and 
that they diftinguifhed in this Particular juft in the 
fame Manner as we do now, And that the Reader 
may be thoroug)i!y apprifed of this Matter, he lays 
before him fome Paffiges, in which it 1s faid that 
God is not fubject to Paifion, or that he is void of 
Anger, and can hurt none ; and others, where he 
is {aid to be angry, and to punifh Sinners for their 
Crimes: By which, he fays, ‘ every one may the 
‘ better judge, whether the Ancients were not ex- 
actly of the fame Opinion as himtelf, and did not 
{peak as Chriftians now do, fometimes with re- 
gard to the ineffable and abfolute Re¢titude of an 
infinitely perfect Being, and fometimes with re- 
{pect to the Relation he bears to us his finite and 
¢ imperfect Creatures; 

Having finifhed this Part, our Author comes to 
confider the next Principle which Mr. Warburton 
lays down as repugnant to the Belief of a future 
State ; which is, ‘* That the Generality of the Phi- 
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*¢ lofophers held the Soul to be a difcerped Part of 
*¢ a Whole, and this Whole was God, into whom 
«¢ again it was to be refolved.” Mr. Warburton is 
apprehenfive the Reader will fufpect thefe kind o} 
Phrafes are highly figurative Expreffions, and not 
to be meafured by the fevere Standard of metaphy.- 
fical Propriety ; and therefore he defires us to take 
notice of another Confequence from this Principle 
which is, that the Soul was eternal, @ parte ante, 
as well as @ parte poff; and this, as he fays, was 
univerfally held by Antiquity. To prove its being 
fo, Mr. Warburton has brought but one Authority ; 
which our Author does not feem to relifh, as liking 
better of Numbers. This Teftimony is quoted 
from Cudworth, and is fuch a one as Mr. Warbur- 
ton fays is above Exception. But here likewife he 
is fo unfortunate as to differ from our Author, who 
has this Exception againft it; That it will not fup- 
port what Mr. Warburton would build upon i. 
At firft View indeed it feems to be as well adapted 
as one could defire for his Purpofe ; but when our 
Author has had it in hand, modelled it after his 
Pleafure, and confronted it with other Paflages 
from the Ancients, which {peak differently, it mutt 
be faid, one cannot fo well tell what to make of it. 
However, we can hardly agree with him, That 
there is not therein one Word which either exprefles, 
or with any tolerable Propriety implies, any fuch 
Doctrine as Mr. Warburton would deduce from tt. 
But our Author is not content with merely depriving 
his Antagonift of the Benefit of this Quotation: He 
will go farther, and prove, that the Philofophers 
could not hold what he attributes to them, concern- 
ing the Soul’s being a Part of God, difcerped from | 
him. Andthis he does, partly imitating Mr. /Var- 
burton’s Way of Arguing, by fhewing it to be a 
Tenet greatly inconfiftent with another well-known 
Opinion among them, That Souls were linked to 
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Bodies for a Punifhment, or fent down as into a 
Siate of Trial. 

By the Authorities which he produces relating to 
this Matter it appears plainly, he fays, That the 
Philofophers _— the Soul to be, ina literal Sente, 
a Part of God, aS " h, eternal @ parte anié ; 
but held it was eel 1 Time, anda perfectly 
diftinét Subftance from him. It is very true, he 
adds, that fome few Expreffions now and then to 


be found in the Writings of the Philofophers, if 


taken in a ftriét hiceral Serife. might in tome mea- 
jure anfwer Mr. 4arburton’s Purpofe ; ; but when 
the literal Senfe is plainly abfurd, and the contrary 
maintained by a Multitude of clear Expreffions, we 
of courte underftand it figuratively. From the whole 
of what he has offered upon this Head he would 
have us conclude, *¢ Thar, notwithilanding fome 
« hiehly figurative Expreffions made ule of by the 
¢ Philofophers, they might very confiftently believe 
‘a future State of Rewards and Punifhments ; 
« and, confidering their frequent and open Profel- 
« fions of their Belief, and their Endeavours to in- 
© {truét others in it, as they were capable, or had 
‘© Kars to hear, we may be morally aflured that 
“ they were no Impoftors or Hypocrites, but that 
** they actually-and fincerely did believe it. 

But, befides the exprefs Teftimony of the Philo- 
jophers concerning a future State of Rewards and 
Punifhments, our Author fays, They have deli- 
vered many "things about a general Conflagration 
and Renovation of the World, the Excellency of 
the Soul, the Neceflity of the Care of it, and of its 
being immaterial, of keeping our Thoughts pure, 
of pleafing God, of our being ftriétly virtuous and 
upright, tho’ unobierved, €7c. all which have fome 
Tendency to the Belief of the fame Doétrine, and 
are of fuch a Nature, as that they cannot poffibly be 
thought to be advan ced or propagated only with a 
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View to temporal Intereft ; and if we confider the 
Simplicity, Sincerity, and folemn Awfulnefs with 
which they frequently fpeak of this Subject, we 
cannot eafily fuppofe that only worldly Policy was 
all along at the bottom of their Hearts: He men- 
tions one Inftance only of this from Cicero. 

but now, having fhewn, that there is not the 
leaft Inconfiftency between any Doctrines held by 
the Philofophers and their Belief of future Rewards 
and Punifhments ; our Author proceeds, in the fe- 
cond Chapter, to lay before the Reader fuch Au- 
thorities as he has met with, which in their own 
Words plainly exprefs their Belief of fuch a State 
hereafter: and thefe he apprehends to be fo clear 
and full, as to render it wholly needlefs to interfperfe 
any Obfervations of his own, or to point out the 
Conclufions that may be {fo eafily drawn from them. 

Many of thefe Authorities are from Plato; for 
others our Author is indebted to Hyde’s Religio ve- 
terum Perfarum, and for the reft to lamblichus, 
Strabo, Fofephus, Koemfer, Cicero, Seneca, Apu- 
deius, Macrobius, Plutarch, divers Greek and Latin 
Poets, €c. 

After all the lively Defcriptions of another Life 
which appear in the Quotations that fill up the fe- 
cond Chapter, and the epen Profeffions of the Phi- 
lofophers as to their Belief of future Rewards and 
Punifhments, if there can the leaft Doubt remain in 
the Reader’s Breaft of the Truth and Sincerity of 
fuch Profeffions, it muft, our Author tells us, arife 
from the Influence and Prepoffeffion of a few ran- 
dom Expreffions, now and then thrown out, to de- 
preciate the Philofophers, by certain Perfons, who, 
thinking themfelves obliged to fay fomething out of 
the common Road, very frequently difcover their 
Ignorance and Want of Senfe in the very Attempt 
to difplay their Learning. 

Who 
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Who thefe indeterminate People are I cannot pre- 
tend to aicertain, our Author’s Defcription in this 
Place being very indefinite and unfatistaétory. But 
whoever they may be, that fuch Pretenders to 
Knowledge, fuch empty Mimicks of real Worth, 
as he fiyles them, may no longer impofe upon Per- 
fons of good Underftanding, whofe Education or 
Bulinefs in Life may not afford them Means or 
Time to make particular Inquiries themfelves, he 
proceeds in the third Chapter to lay before us the 
Opinions of fome very eminent Men among the 
Moderns, to prove, that rhe Ancients, particularly 
the Philofophers, did believe the Doétrine of future 
Rewards and Punifbments. Wis Authorities to thts 
Purpofe are extracted from Grotius, Meibomius, 
Lord Herbert, Stillingfleet, Wilkins, Barrow, 
Clarke, Leng, and Sherlock. 

From the Teftimonies of thefe Great Men it 1s 
evident, our Author fays, that Mankind, from the 
Dictates of their own Minds, and from the Strength 
of natural Reafon, without any particular Revela- 
tion, might eafily have a Notion of future Rewards 
and Punifhments; and by the many exprefs Autho- 
rities of the Ancients themfelves, cited in the fecond 
Chapter, it manifeftly appears, that in fact they 
had fuch a Notion. He would have us remark 
likewife, that their Defcriptions of thefe things have 
{carcely the Jeaft Tinéture of Groffnefs, Abturdity, 
or material Mixture, but are of a moft pure and 
{piritual Nature: Not but that now and then the 
Philofophers fet thefe things forth in a figurative, 
poetical, or metaphorical Way, in their external 
Doctrine fuited to the Apprehenfions of the Vulgar. 
But as he has purpofely omitted all Reprefentations 
of this kind, fo he would have us to remember, that 
our own Scriptures greatly abound with Figures, 
Dreams, Vifions, Types, Metaphors, Allegories, 
Myfteries, €3c. and that with relation to this very 
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Subject they are plenteoufly ftored with feemin, gly 
corporeal, earthly, .and worldly Defcriptions ; > of 
which he gives divers Inftances; taking notice at 
the fame time, ‘* that as we approve and detend 
*¢ thefe, judging them very expreflive to our weak 
“< Capacities, of tuch things as fhall happen hereaf- 
“ter; it is exceeding hard and unquft, that fome 
« jiccle indulgence z= this kind fhould not be al. 
«© Jowed to others ; or that on the bare Mention 
“of them we fhould, as is frequent, imenediately 
«¢ ridicule and utterly reject all their Stories and 
«¢ Defcriptions, w which in the literal Seni carry with 
«© them the leaft Ablurdity, tho’ in fact their Fi- 
«¢ gures, Allegories, fc. are altogether as natura} 
and proper as our own, nay oftentimes juit the 
“ fame.” But that this Objet ‘tion [that ts, | lup- 
pote, of the Philofophers expreffing themfelves in 2 
corporeal or figurative W ay concerning a future 
State] unreafonable as it is in our Mouths, may have 
no Weight to Ieffen our Opinion of the real Belief 
of the Philof ophers, he in the laft Chapter atthe 
vours to fhew, that they either held fuch corporea] 
Rewards and Punifhments abfurd and ridiculous, or 
did not believe them in a literal Senfe. And this 
he does by Quotations from Cicero, Horace, Ovid, 
Lucretius, Plutarch, Plotinus, and Archbitfhop 
Tillot/on. 

I have done, Sir, with this Volume, fo far as it 
relates to Mr. /Yarburtow, when I have faid, that 
how well foever I may think of it, and however 
defirous | may be of an Account being given of it 
to the Publick, 1 am very far from ranking it, for 
Excellency or Merit, with Zhe Divine Legation of 
Mo/es, a Work in which we fee the evident Signa- 
tures of an original and fublime Genius, no mere 
Collector, no Copyitt, but ftriking out a ‘grand ard 
beauteous Plan, and: an thereon ; a Structure of the 
moft elegant orm, and the fineft Materials. wo 
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Will it be faid, The Foundation is not firm ; 
there is a Flaw in that, which renders the Fabric 
erected thereon infecure ? Grant this to be the Cafe, 
and that it will not altogether an{wer the nai 
Idea or Defign of the Architeét ; yet even with that 
Flaw, with that Deficiency, it vaftly furpafles and 
gives more Delight than the lefs exceptionable Per- 
formances of meaner Hands. Is there nothing in 
thofe to blame? Neither perhaps is there an ry thing 
to commend. But here there is much to admire, 
much to applaud; fuppofing it to be true, that 
there is fomewhat alfo to cenlure. What Subje ct 
has Homer, Michael Angelo, the Divine R. tphael, 
and Milton, aftorded for Criticifm ! and yet who 
would not be a Homer, a Michael Angelo, a Ra- 
phaecl, or like the Prince of Englifh Poets? Are 
not their Writings the Pleafure as well as the Ad- 
miration of Mankind, Thus will Te Divine 
LEGATION, notwithftanding any Objection to it, 


always have Charms for thofe who have a Relith of 


polite Literature ; and be of more Worth than per- 
haps all the Animadverfions on it, even though they 
fhould be well grounded. But both the Book and 
its Author are above my Commendations ;_ nor 
fhould I have faid what I have of either, but to ob- 
viate the leaft Sufpicion of my approving the Man- 
ner in which that Gentleman is treated in the Work 


before me: A Circumftance which, I cannot but own, 


is fo far from refleéting the Jeaft Honour upon ir, 
or the Writer, that, inthe Eiteem of the moft can- 
did Judges, it is rather a Dilgrace to both. 

As for the Addre/s to Free-thinkers, which fol- 
lows the Treatife | have been fpeaking of, it does 
not contain any Arguments for the Truth of any 
particular Syftem or - Article of Faith, but is only 
an earnelt Perfuafive to them, ferioufly to confider 
the Evidences for Revelation, the Doctrines of the 
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Soul’s Immortality, of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments, and of the Being and Attributes 


of God. 


ARTICLE XIX: 


A Prattical Effay on the Small-Pox: Wherein 
a Method of preparing the Body before the 
Difeafe comes on, and of deriving the vario- 
lous Matter from the vital to the remote 
Parts of the Body after the Acceffion, in 
order to prevent the fatal Confequences which 
too often attend it, 1s propofed; a Method 
of Curing the Small-Pox éy Refolution, or 
taking off the Inflammation, 1s recommend- 
ed: Together with an Inquery into the Rif 
and Progrefs of the Difeafe. To which is 
added, An Account of the principal Varia- 
tions of the WEATHER, and the concomitant 
epidemic Difeafes, as they appeared at Rip- 
pon, and the circumjacent Parts of York- 
fhire, from the Year 1726 to the End of 
1734. By Wittiam Hitrary, M. D. 
at Bath. London: Printed for C. Hitch, 
at the Red-Lion in Pater-Nofter-Row, and 
J. Leake at Bath. 1740. Odfavo. 


N the Preface of this Effay the Author endea- 
vours to retrieve the Credit of mechanical Rea- 
foning in Medicine, which he thinks fome of the 
Faculty too much neglect and defpife ; and urges 
the Neceffity of inquiring into the Nature and 
Caules of Diftempers by the indudlive Method. He 
endeayouis 
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endeavours to obviate the Objections which the 
Oppofers ufually make; and concludes, that as 
the Difcoveries and Improvements in the Art of 
Healing have been made by attending to this Me- 
thod ; fo all future Acquifitions of this kind are to 
be made in the fame Way. To the Effay is pre- 
fixed, dn fliftorical Account of the Rife and Pro- 
gre/s of the Small Pox. The Author fuppofes them 
intirely unknown to the ancient Greek and Roman 
Phyficians ; feveral of whom he mentions, with a 
fuccinét Account of their Lives and Writings : 
and from thefe he fhews, that they have mentioned 
no Difeafe either like the Smail-Pox or Meajles ; 
and concludes from thence, that they were unknown 
to the Ancients, and till about 4 D. 620. ‘* For, 
fays he, ‘* it can hardly be fuppofed that the 
“© Greek Phyficians, who have fo exactly defcribed 
‘fo many Difeafes, both acute and chronical, 
€ with all their minute Symptoms, nay. fome 
«¢ which rather deferve the Names of Inconvenien- 
“ces or Uneafineffes, than Difeates, fhould fo fi- 
‘ lently pafs over two fuch Diftempers as thefe 
“ are, without defcribing them and their peculiar 
«© Symptoms,” €9c. 

He fuppofes them to have been indigenous to 
Arabia, and thinks it moft probable to its fouthern 
Parts; * where, fays he, the Inhabitants might 
‘* have had thefe Diftempers a confiderable time 
‘* among themfelves, before they were communi- 
*¢ cated to any other Nation; as they were fituated 
“in a remote Peninfula, feparated from the reft 
*s of the World by impaffible fandy Defarts, and 
‘© had very little Communication with any body.” 
He likewife obferves, that the Arabian Phyficians 
were the firft who took notice of thefe Diftempers ; 
and that the Saracens brought them along with 


them into Egypt about 4. D. 640. from —_ 
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by the means of this reftlefs People, they were 
communicated to the reft of the World. 

In the Courfe of this Account our Author takes 
notice of the different Methods of Curing the Small- 
Pox, mde ufe of in different Ages; and points out 
the chief Patrons of the feveral prevailing Hypothe- 
fes. An Account of Inoculation clofes this Hifto- 
ry; in which, after mentioning its Rife, and the 
Reception it has met with in different Places, leaves 
its Fate to be decided amongft us, by explicit 
Anfwers to thefe two Queries : 

I. Whether the Danger is lefs, to have the 
Small-Pox by Inoculation, than to have them in 
the common Courfe by a natural Infection? Or, 

I]. Whether to have the Small-Pox procured by 
Inoculation, is as fufficient a Security againft a fe- 
cond Invafion, as itis to have them in the natural 
Way? 

The Treatife itfelf next follows, which will 
fcarce admit of any Abridgment; fo that I can do 
little more than mention the Contents in general, 


and the Order in which the Subject is difpofed. 
The Title of this Part is, “ A Praétical Effay on 


ee 


the Sinall-Pox ; wherein the Caufe, Nature, 
and Dilpofition of this Difeafe are explained, its 
Symptoms attempted to be accounted for, and 
a Method of preparing the Body before, and 
deriving the variolous Matter from the vital to 
the remote Parts of the Body after, the Acceffion 
of the Difeafe, in order to prevent the fatal 
Confequences which too often attend it, is pro- 
** pofed. 

In Chap. I. agreeable to the general Confent of 
Phyficians, our Author makes it to be an epide- 
mical, contagious Difeafe ; explains what he means 
by thefe Terms, and how fuch Difeafes are com- 
miunicated by the dir as a Medium. He takes 
notice 
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notice of the Difference among Writers concerning 
the various Kinds of Small-Pox; bur thinks it fut- 
ficient to ‘* treat of it as one Difeafe, divided 
ts into the difliné?, contiguous, confluent, and bleed- 
¢ ing Small-Pox, attended with purple Spots, and 
“ Hemorrbages: all which, he fays, are fometimes 
«¢ intermixed with the eryfalline, filiquofe, and ver- 
“© gucofe, when of a malignant Sort. 

In Chap. If. {1f. IV. he enumerates the Symp- 
toms peculiar to each Sort: and in Chap. V. the 
irregular and fatal Symptoms which attend this Dif- 
eafe ; and fhews the different Degrees of Danger 
which they portend, through all the Stages. 

Chap. VI. treats of the proximate Cau/fe of the 
Small-Pox, Method of Previntion, and the Treat- 
ment proper in the first Stage. He firlt endeavours 
to demonftrate, what Alteration the Blood muft 
undergo before the Puftules will appear ; and how 
the variolous lnfeéticn, or Miafma variolofum, as 
he calls it, is capable of producing this Change. 
The fureft Method of Prevention, he fays, is to 
avoid infeéted Places: But when this cannot be done, 
he recommends fome Dofes of purging Phyfick to 
be taken every third or fourth Day, for three or 
four times; and after that, once a Week, from 
the Time that the Difeafe appears in the Neigh- 
bourhood till the Danger of Infection 1s over ; men- 
tioning likewife the Regimen which they ought to 
obferve. He explains the Benefits accruing from 
this Method in feveral Refpects; and adds, That 
“¢ it is the chief, if not the fole Advantage, which 
*© Inoculation has above the common Way of In- 
‘© fection, That the Body by this, or fome fuch 
‘* like Method, may be prepared for the Attack.” 
The Indications he draws from his Account of this 
Difeafe are, 
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¢¢ x, To diminifh the Quantity, and corre& 

the ftimulating, putrefcent Quality of the infec. 

tious Puftules received into the Blood. 

“¢ 2, To divert the variolous Matter from the 

internal and vital to the external and remote Parts 

of the Body. 

«© 3, To moderate the Motion of the Fluids, 
- and preferve it in fuch an equal State, as is ne- 

ceflary for the total and regular Expuifion of the 

remaining Infection, And 

ss 4, To prevent. the Fluids from being too 
« much changed from their natural Motion and 
« Texture, to a morbid, putrefcent State. 

For anfwering thele Purpofes, he firft of all 
mentions Evacuations, and Bleeding in particular 
is largely infifted on; bathing the Extremities in 
warm Water. external Fomentations, &c. are re- 
commended ; the Ufe of Blilters {pecitied ; and he 
treats of the relt of the Cure in this and the follow- 
ing Chapter. | 

Our Author fpends Chap. VIII. on the fecond 
Fever. He alcribes it to the Retention of the 
per{pirable Matter, Ablorption of the Matter of the 
Puftules, or variolous Sanies, and Sizinets of the 
Blood. In the Cure he recommends ‘opening the 
ripe Puftules, and wiping off the Matter ; and en- 
deavours to adjuft the Difputes about Evacuations, 
and to fhew when and what Evacuations are necef- 
fary ; when allo Anodynes are'to be given, and 
co what End, 

The Effay on Curing the Smal]l-Pox as an in- 
flammatory Diteate, without fuffering it to come 
to the State of Suppuration, is added to the End 
of this Treatife. He endeavours to demonftrate 
the Analogy betwixt this Difeafe and Fevers at- 
tending topical Inflammations: He urges, that 
the Confequence of both thele is a 
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when left to themfelves; and as their Rife, Pro- 
grefs, and Conclufion are fo nearly parallel, that 
it would not be unreafonable to think of curing 
the Small-Pox in the fame Manner as Inflamma- 
tions in general are cured. He pretends no more 
than to recommend this Method, to illuftrate it 
with fome Examples of its Succefs, and acknow- 
ledges that it is from the late illuftrious Boerhaave 
that he borrowed the firft Thought about it. 

Befides feveral Alterations in the Text of this 
Fdition, the Author has added, “ An Account 
‘¢ of the principal Variations of the Weather, and 
‘< the concomitant epidemical Difeafes, from the 
« Year 1726 to the End of 1734, as they ap- 
¢ peared at Rippon, and the circumjacent Parts of 
© Yorkfire:” With a Preface, recommending 
the Advantages accruing from fuch Obfervations. 

To this very concife and general Account of the 
Treatife now before us, which was drawn up by 
fome Perfon unknown to me, I will adjoin a more 
particular Abftract of our Author’s Inquiry inte the 
Rife and Progrefs of the Smail-Pox ; which is a 
Branch of the Hiftory of Phyfick that muft be en- 
tertaining to every inquifitive Reader. 

Dr. Hillary obferves, at the Beginning of the In- 
quiry, that ‘¢ altho’ the Compofition and Structure of 
«© human Bodies hath always been fuch, as hath ren- 
«* dered them fubjeét to various Changes, Difeafes, 
‘** and Death at laft; yet all the now known Diftem- 
§* pers are not of equal Antiquity ; but in different 
* Ages and Climates Caufes have appeared, capable 
“© of producing Difeafes altogether new ; and of ex- 
** tinguifhing others, which had long infefted the 
* World: Infomuch that feveral Difeafes which 
‘© were known to the Ancients, are now neither feen 
*s nor heard of ; and others are become almoft uni- 
* verfal, which were unknown to the Ancients. 
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Of this fort are the Small-Pox and Meajfles, of 
which we have not any Account till about the 
Year of Chrift 640; tho’ they are now become ag 
univerfal Difeafes as any we know of. Some are 
inclined to think, that they were known to the an- 
cient Greek Phyficians before that Time; but our 
Author thinks no one who has any tolerable Ac- 
quaintance with their Writings can fuppofe, that 
they who have fo exactly defcribed fo many Dif- 
eafes both acute and chronical, with all their minute 
Symptoms, nay fome which rather deferve the 
Name of Inconveniences or Uneafineffes, than 
Difeafes, fhould fo filently pafs over two fuch re- 
markable Diftempers as thefe we are {peaking of, 
without deicribing them and their peculiar Symp- 
toms, or mentioning them at leaft, more fully than 
by the bare Names éEavSnuata, @Avxtivai, and 
the like. He would have thofe who are of this 
Opinion confider, with what Exaétnefs /Zippocrates 
obferved the minuteft Appearance, in every Difeafe 
that came under his Notice, and how carefully he 
defcribed each Symptom ; and they muft own, that 
it would argue him guilty of a Neglect not yet 
charged upon him, to fuppofe him ignorant of this 
Diftemper, if it was then known in Greece; or if 
he did know it, that he never defcribed it in a more 
diftinguithing Manner than any of the Paflages al- 
Jedged by thete Advocates: can reafonably be fup- 
poled to imply. The fame may as juftly be faid 
of Celfus, Gulen, Areteus, Cappadox, Celius, Aue 
relianus, Oribafizs, Aftius, Alexander Trallianus, 
Paulas 4tineta, €fc. moft of whom have applied 
thefe Appellations to fome Species of cuticular Eru- 
ptious or Jamors, but never intended them to fig- 
nify either the Small-Pox or Meafles. 

As therefore none of the ancient or later Greeks, 
none of the Reman, African, or European si Sy 
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have made the leaft Mention of thefe two Difeafes ; 
we may juftly conclude they were unknown, both 
in Europe, as in Greece, Italy, fc. in the North 
and Weft Parts of 4a; the North Parts of ra- 
bia, and in Egypt, and its neighbouring Countries 
in Africa, in any of their Times, and even till af- 
ter the Death of Mohamed. 

At or foon after the Deftruétion of Alexandria, 
and the burning its famous Library, by Amrow 
Ebno’l Aas, General of the Saracen Army, in the 
2oth Year of the Hegira, and 640th of Cueist, 
thefe two Difeafes firft appeared among the /ra- 
bians or Saracens, when they came into Egypt upon 
that Expedition, from whence they foon after fpread 
into all the neighbouring Nations ; and the Arabian 
Phyficians and Hiftorians are the firft Authors who 
give us any Account of them. Thefe Circumftances 
pretty ftrongly incline us to believe, that they 
were firft hatched and bred in, and are properly 
indigenous to Arabia, and moft probably to its 
more fouthern Parts; viz. the Kingdoms ot Hejaz, 
Yaman, Fartack, and Mafkate, ‘Sc. where they 
might have had thefe Diitempers a confiderable 
time among themfelves, before they were commu- 
nicated to any other Nation; as they were fituated 
in a remote Peninfula, {eparated almoft from the 
reft of the World by impatable fandy Defarts , 
and were very Iittle known, or taken notice of, by 
any Authors of other Nations, and they had none 
of their own at this time, at leaft whofe Productions 
are come to our Hands. 

Abul-Pharagius tells us, that one Abron, a Prieft 
and Phyfician, lived at Alexandria (about the Year 
of Chrift 626) and wrote thirty Books in Phyfic, 
in the Syriac Language: Thefe are the firft Books 
which mention the Small-Pox ; and in them he has 
defcribed the Symptoms and Time of their Eruption, 
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and their different Kinds, with fome fhort Hints 
concerning the Method of Cure: Thefe Books 
were tranflated into Arabic, inthe Reign of Caliph 
Merwan, A. D. 683. But as both the original 
Works of Abron and this Tranflation are loft, we 
have nothing of his now remaining, but what Rha- 
zis has collected from them, and left us in his 
Continens. This makes the Matter remain ftill in 
the dark ; tho” ’tis probable, if we had the origi- 
nal Works of this 4hbron, we might find a more 
full Account of the Rife of this Difeafe among 
the Arabians , at leaft of their bringing it into 
Exzypt, and its manner of appearing there, than 
we now poffibly can have, *Tis certain however 
that thefe Difeafes, i.e. the Smal] Pox and Meafles, 
were known in Egypt about the Year 640. Heg. 20, 
and ’tis moft probable were brought thither by the 
Arabians: Since we find, that they not only firft 
appeared there upon thefe People’s coming thither ; 
but wherever they came afterwards and conquered, 
they there planted them ; for foon after this time, 
they were become fo frequent in their Dominions, 
that they reached People even of the firft Rank, 
whofe Stations might make them more capable of 
avoiding the Infeétion. 

All the Account we can have of the Small Pox, 
from it’s firft Appearance in Egypt about 4. D. 640. 
to the X[Vth or XVth Century, we muft take from 
the Arabians, as they are the firft and only Authors 
now remaining, who have defcribed this Difeafe. 
But even moft of thefe are now loft. 

One of the few, whofe Works are not quite 
perifhed, is Afohamed Ebn Zacharia Al Rbazis, 
commonly called Rhazis only. He died A. D. 930. 
He wrote a great many Treatifes, one of which 
was on the §mal/ Pox, wherein he has fully de- 
fcribed their different Kinds, with their good . 
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bad Symptoms, and the Method of Cure. ‘As for 
his Method of Cure, it was more reafonable and 
juft than the Methods ufed by any of the Euro- 
cans, even till Dr. Sydenham’s Time. 


Another Writer on this Diftemper, whom Dr. - 


Hillary takes notice of, is the famous Avicenna. He 
was born 4. D. 978. He is the firft, who, in 
treating of the Small Pox, obferved the Bloody 
Urine and Bloody Stools; two fatal Symptoms. He 
alfo firft took notice of the Quincey, or Swelling 
of the Throat, another mortal Symptom of it, 
He advifed Bleeding more boldly than any of his 
Predeceffors, and that in any time of the Difeafe 
when a Plethora requires it. 

Both he and the other Arabian Phyficians, of 
whom we have any Knowledge, treated of the 


Small Pox and Meajfles as one Diftemper, or rather ° 


two Kinds of the fame Diftemper, (tho’ they are 
in reality different.) For Preparatives they advife 
Bleeding, Swimming, drinking Ice-water, (a Thing 
commonly ufed in their warm Climate) a cold 
acid Diet, and the Body to be kept open by Lax- 
atives, to make the Puftules fewer. Our Author 
has fet down very punctually the Manner in which 
they managed their Patients throughout the whole 
Courfe of the Difeafe, 

After Avicenna, we meet with none of the “Arabian 
Phyficians, but they fay fomething of the Small Pox. 

But how, or when it was firft brought into 
Europe, no Authors inform us; fo that during 
the Interval of feveral Ages, we meet with no 
Affiftance in our Refearches into the Hiftory of 
its Progrefs: We may gather from Hiftory, that 
as the Saracens extended their Conquefts and Em- 
pire Eaftward into Perfia, Northward into the 
Grecian Empire, and Weftward along the Coaft 


Qt Africa, (all which they did in little more than’ 


thirty 
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thirty Years Time) they planted the Small Pox 
and Meafles wherever they came, 

We are equally ignorant when this Difeafe was 
introduced into England; this much however js 
certain, that it was very well known here in the 
XIlIth Century, and perhaps long before. For 
two of our ancienteft Englifh Phyficians, at leaft 
whofe Works are preferved, Gilbertus <Anglicus, 
and Fobn of Gaddefden, both {peak of the Difeafe 
as commonly known, even by the old Women. 
The firft is fuppofed to have lived about 1270 or 
1280, and the Jatter about 1310 or 1320. 

About the Year 1453, Conffantinople being taken 
by the Turks, many learned Greeks fled into /taly, 
bringing fome of the MZSS. of their old Phyficians 
along with them; for untill this time the Writings 
of the Greek Phyficians were not brought into the 
Weltern Parts of Europe in their own Language ; 
what they had of them before, being only fuch as 
the Arabians had tranflated out of the Greek into 
their own Tongue, and the Exropeans thofe again 
into Latin. But now receiving the Greek Originals, 
Men were fet upon ftudying the Language, com- 
paring them with the rabian Tranflations, and 
then upon tranflating, explaining and amending 
from the original Greek. As this was highly to 
the Advantage of Learning in general, fo it caufed 
a mighty Improvement of the Science of Medicine 
in particular. 

Chymiftry, tho’ long before introduced into Me- 
dicine by the Arabians, yet made no great Progrefs 
till about the middle of the XVIth Century ; about 
which time it was cultivated to very good purpofe, 
and feveral efficacious Medicines were by its means 
difcovered, of fuperior Virtue to any then known. 

Not long after this the Phyficians divided into 
two Parties, the Chemiffs and Galenifts; the firft 
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were for infallibly curing all Difeafes with their 
new-invented Medicines, without any other Affif- 
tance ; wherefore many of them oppofed Bleeding 
almoft in every Difeafe, and efpecially in any State 
or Circumftance of the Smail] Pox. 

After this a warm Difpute arofe about the Ufe 
of a bot or cool Regimen in the Small Pox. Our 
Author fets down the Grounds upon which thofe 
who were for the hot Regimen founded their Prac- 
tice. He then tells us, that it was followed by 
moft Phyficians, chiefly in our Country, till Dr. 
Sydenham at laft brought the cooling Regimen into 
fome Fafhion. At firft indeed he carried this 
rather into an Extreme ; but that he quickly, upon 
further Experience, retraéted and reformed. This 
Method of Dr. Ssdenham’s, tho’ at firft it met 
with a vigorous Oppofition, has been followed 
fince his Time by moft European Phyficians, and 
of late has been further improved by the three 
great Ornaments of the Faculty, Drs. Pitcairn, 
Friend and Boerhave. 

Our Author clofes his Hiftory of the Smal] Pox 
with fome Account of the Practice of Inoculation. 
He fays, the Cuftom of transferring the Small Pox 
feems not to be a modern Invention. The Chine/e 
have long had a Method of conveying this Difeate, 
by dipping a little Pledgit of Cotton in the vario- 
lous Matter taken frefh out of the Puftules, and 
putting it up the Noftrils, We are told, that a 
Practice fomething like Inoculation has been long 
uled in Wales, chiefly among the Vulgar, which 
they call buying the Smali Pox. But the Way 
which is practifed here was brought from Turky, 
as they alfo borrowed it from the Circafians. It 
has been in Ufe among thefe Time immemorial. 
An old Greek Woman brought this Cuftom along 
with her to Conftansinople about 100 Years ago, 

where, 
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where, after fhe had performed it on a few of her 
Country People, its Succefs appeared to be fuch, as 
gained her a great Reputation: Since which it has 
Continued to be in great Repute. Mr. Maitland, 
a Surgeon, returning from Yurky in 1720, intro- 
duced it here, where it was much in Vogue for a 
while ; but its Credit feems to be at prefent funk at 
home ; tho’ in fome of our American Colonies it js 
now practifed with confiderable Succefs, 

The Doétor fays, that if Anfwers can be given 
in the Affirmative to the two following Queries, 
from a competent Number of juft Obfervations, 
made either at home or in a Climate agreeing with 
ours in Temperature and Manner of Living, it is 
probable that its Credit may one Day be retrieved 
among us, 

1. Whether the Danger is lefs, to have the Small- 
Pox by Inoculation, shan to bave them in the common 
Courfe by a natural Infettion ? 

2. Whether to have the Small-Pox procured by 
Inoculation, is as fufficient a Security againft a fe- 
cond Invafion, as it is to have them in a natural 
Way? * 

It may not, he adds, by the way, be amifs to 
obferve, that in general fuch only have been chofe 
_as proper Subjeéts for Inoculation, as were of health- 
ful good Conftitutions, and were likely to undergo 
the Difeafe with moft Safety ; whereas the Diftem- 
per feizes others indifcriminately, if not thofe foon- 
eft, whofe Conftitutions are obnoxious to the moft 
violent and fatal Kinds, ‘The Computations there- 
fore of the Numbers of thofe who die of each fort, 
may probably be placed on a very unfair and un- 
equal Bottom, 


* Thefe Queries occur before in the general Account of this 
Work ; but I could hardly avoid repeating them in this Place. 


Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, till the World be fully fatisfied that 
the Praétice of Inoculation is found by fufficient 


Experience to be fafe and fuccefstul, or that the’ 


Method he propofes at the End of this T reatife for 
taking off the Inflammation, and refolving the va- 
rinlous Matter, 1s generally practicable, or the re- 
verfe, it will be prudent, he judges, to forbear it. 
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ARTICLE XxX. 


HERE 1s publifhed for Stephen Auflin, at 

the Angel and Bible in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
(beautifully and correctly printed in two Volumes, 
Folio, illuftrated with proper Maps and Sculptures) 
the Work being now complete, 4 New Hifiory of 
the Bible, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Eftablifhment of Chriftianity. With Anfwers to 
moft of the controverted Queftions, Differtations 
upon the moft remarkable Paflages, and a Con- 
nexion of Prophane Hiftory, all along. To which 
are added, Notes, explaining difficult Texts, recti- 
fying Mif-tranflations, and reconciling feeming 
Contradictions. By THo. Stackuouse, 4. M. 
Vicar of Beenbam in Berkfbire, Author of Tbe 
Complete Body of Divinity, &c. 

N. B. In the Hiftory itfelf is given a plain and 
eafy Narrative of the Matters contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, from the Beginning of the World to the 
full Eftablifhment of Chriftianity : In the Notes is 
digefted the Senfe of the beft Commentators, in 
order to explain the difficult Texts, rectify the Mif- 
tranflations, and reconcile the feeming Contradi- 
Ctions, that any where occur: In the Objections all 
the material Exceptions which are made to the Facts 
recorded in each Period of Hiftory are fairly — 
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and anfwered: And in the Differtations, which at. 
tend each Chapter, the moft remarkable Paflages 
are illuftrated, and the Prophane and Sacred Hiftory 
all along connected. The Whole is adorned with 
proper Maps and Sculptures, and all Matters re- 
ferred to in Scriptural, Chronological, and Alpha- 
betical Tables. , 


BOOKS juf publifhed by JacoBw RosBinson, at 
the Golden-Lion in Ludgate-ftreet. 


I. The Spirit of Antichrift Difplayed; in the Hi- 
ftory of the Enxglifh Martyrs, who were cruelly 
burnt, or otherwife put to death, for oppofing the 
Romifh Religion, from the Reign of Henry IV, 
1400, to the End of the Reign of Queen Mary I. 
Collected from the moft authentick Authors, Where- 
unto is annexed, A fhort Account of fome of the 
principal Errors taught and practifed in the Church 
of Rome at this Day. 


Il. The Syftem of the World, demonftrated in an 
eafy and popular Manner. Being a proper Intro- 
duction to the moft fublime Philofophy. By the 
iluftrious Sir Isaac Newton. Tranflated into 
Englifo. The Second Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. 


IIl. The Principles of Logick and Rbetorick illu- 
ftrated by Examples drawn from the moft approved 
Authors, ancient and modern, in all the: polite 
Languages. Tranflated from the French of that 
learned and judicious Critick, M. Bovuours, To 
which are added, Parallel Inftances from the moft 
eminent Englifh Writers in Verfe and Profe, calcu- 
lated for the Reader’s Improvement in al] the va- 
rious Kinds of Thought and Expreffion. 
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